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OBSERVE Denominational Sunday, January 28. 


PLAN 


a Christian youth project. 


va 


CELEBRATE !nterdenominational 
Sunday, February 4. 


For further information write: 


The United Christian Youth Movement 


206 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


The following Youth Week materials are available: 


Youth» Week Manualize. 205 ee 15c each 
Worship Services for Both Sunday... ............ 3¢ each 

$1.65 per hundred 
Parshad: material: fees sens tees einen ts! Free 


Radio Play, "Ideas Unlimited’ 0, I15¢ each 
Promotional Flier s::)5.--.-:...0. aoe oe 3c each 

$2.00 per hundred 
Complete Youth Week Packet... 25¢ each 


Prices quoted in U. S. Funds 
q 


Order material from your denomination, state council, or the U. C. Y. M. 
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A Family Service at Christmas 


Sone: (On record or sung in unison), “Joy to the 
World” 


Mortuer reads Luke 2:4,5,7 
Sone: “Away in a Manger” 
FATHER or Cuixp reads Luke 2:8-20 


Sonc: “It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear” or “While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks” 


GRANDFATHER (or other adult) reads 
Matthew 2:1, 2, 5a, 10, 11 


*PoEM: (by Ellen E. Fraser; to be recited by child) 


Christmas is a time of happiness, 

Of loving, and giving, and sharing. 
Christmas is a time of singing and 
Of bright holly berries, candles, 

And brightly dressed Christmas trees. > 


Christmas is a time 
Of laughter and fun. 
But most of all 
Christmas is a time of remembering: 
Of remembering Jesus, 
And how he worked along with God. 
A time of remembering of how we too 
Can work together 
To make others happy. 
Christmas is not for just one day, 
It is every day, 
For every day there is work to do 
And someone to make happy. 


PRAYER read by Mother: O God, our Father, we thank 


you for all the joy of the Christmas season, for the 
lovely things we remember, in thoughts and music 
and loving ways; for the hope you have given us of 
peace and good will through all the world. Guide 
us in the way of loving and sharing through all the 
year, we pray. Amen. 


Sone: “Holy Night, Silent Night” 


You ON oiareh the 


by J. Carter Swaim* 


This is the last in a two-year series of 
interpretations of Scripture passages 
based on the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the New Testament. Dr. 
Swaim's articles have aroused wide- 
spread interest and have helped many 
people to appreciate the value of the 
new translation. 


Tue CHOIR one Sunday, was se- 
verely criticized for using an anthem 
based on the last two verses of 
Psalm 139. The passage begins: 
“Search me, O God,” and has ref- 
erence to the Divine scrutiny of our 
inner selves. The objection was to 
the use of that as an offertory! It 
was pointed out that “Search me, 
O God” was suceptible of a double 
meaning and had implications not 
intended at the time of the collection. 

Children know that when the sher- 
iff arrests a man, the first thing he 
does is to search him. These same 
children are early taught that it is 
their duty to “search the scriptures,” 
although the object of the quest is 
usually not made plain. The author- 
ity for this injunction is the King 
James rendering of - John —5: -39f: 
“Search the scriptures; for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life: and 
they are they which testify of me. 
And ye will not come to me that ye 
might have life.” 

On the face of it this does not 
seem to make sense. On the one 
hand, Jesus is bidding the people 
search the scripture, on the other 
he is assuring them that he only is 
the source of life. The difficulty 
arises because the Greek verb in the 
form in which it appears here can 
be either indicative or imperative. 
The King James translators chose 
to make it imperative, thus depriving 
it of any meaning. Obviously it is 
in the indicative mood. It is a state- 
ment of fact, not a command. 

Jesus is not exhorting the people. 
Rather is he contrasting their prac- 


* Professor of New Testament Literature 
and Exegesis, Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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tice of looking for salvation in a 
book with the Christian doctrine that 
one ought to look for it in a Per- 
son. RSV correctly translates it: 
You search the scriptures, because 
you think that in them you have 
eternal life; and it is they that bear 
witness to me; yet you refuse to 
come to me that you may have life.” 
Diligent study of the scripture is 
useful and important, but it is not 
here enjoined. Here rather it is con- 
trasted with the true religion which 
finds its fulfilment in a Person rather 
than in a book. The Fourth Gospel 
represents Jesus as having spoken 
these words “at a feast of the Jews.” 
A feast was a time when special at- 
tention was paid to the scripture. 
There were public readings from it, 
and dramatizations of it. It would 
be quite in keeping with Jesus’ usu- 
ally pointed utterances for him to 
choose such a time to contrast the 
lifeless religion of book-searching 
with the life aboundant brought by 
himself. 


Some perhaps ought to search the 
scriptures more than they do, since 
they assume it to contain what it 
does not. Hollywood does not yet 
seem to have discovered that the 
marriage ceremony is not in the 
Bible, as moving-picture clergymen 
invariably appear to be reading it 
from that volume. When the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New 
Testament appeared, a woman who 
was a leading member of her con- 
gregation asked: “What does this 
new translation of the New Testa- 
ment do to the fundamentals? What 
does it do to the Ten Command- 
ments and the Appostles’ Creed?” 


She might profit by a little search- 
ing of the scripture, although not the 
kind of searching engaged in by 
those who think there is special sig- 
nificance in counting the verses, the 
words, the letters. One has seen the 
published statement that “the St. 
(sic!) James version of the Bible has 
1,189 chapters; 31,173 verses; 773,- 
692 words; it contains a total of 
3,566,480 letters, and the word ‘and’ 
appears in the Bible 46,227 times.” 


What possible value can there be in 
that kind of scripture searching? 

Nor is there cryptic significance in 
the accidental arrangement of words. 
The Baconians have found Bacon’s 
signature tucked away in the works 
of Shakespeare, and thus they con- 
clude that “Shakespeare” could not 
have been written by the bard of 
Avon. Scripture-searchers might be 
able to make reply. If one looks 
at the 46th Psalm he will find that 
the 46th word (KJV) is “shake.” If 
he starts from the end and counts 
backwards, the 46th word is “spear.” 
It is not clear, however, what this 
proves, whether that Bacon did not 
write Shakespear or that Shakespeare 
did write the 46th Psalm! 

A teacher in the junior department 
of a church school considers her job 
well done when her pupils have 
memorized the books of the Bible, 
and conducts contests to see who can 
find biblical references most quickly. 
As exercises in familiarizing young 
people with the scripture, such pro- 
cedures may be useful, but young- 
sters can become quite proficient at 
it without capturing anything at all 
of. the spirit of the Bible. 


To all who think that spirituality 
is to be derived from such learned 
trifling, we can almost hear Jesus 
saying, pathetically: “You search the 
scriptures, because you think that in 
them you have eternal life .. . yet 
you refuse to come to me that you 
may have life.” 


In the early days of our religion, 
a Christian was placed on trial be- 
fore the Roman governor. “I will 
banish you,” said the official. “You 
cannot,” was the reply, “for my life 
is hid with Christ in God.” “T will 
take away your treasures.” “You 
cannot, for my treasure is in heaven.” 
“T will drive you away from man,” 
said the ruler in desperation, “‘and 
you will have no friend left.” “You 
cannot,” said the Christian, “for I 
have a Friend from whom you can- 
not separate me.” The world does 
not know what to do with people 
like that. There is, in fact, nothing 
that the world can do except to 
acknowledge that here indeed is the 
wisdom of God and the power of 
God for salvation. Such fulness of 
life does not come from blind grop- 
ing in a book, but from friendship 
with the Person of whom the Book 
tells! 


The Call 
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A program to enlist one million young people 
and their leaders in the cause of Christ 


by A. Wilson Cheek* 


OOPERATIVE Christian youth 

work stands upon the threshold 
of its most significant venture in the 
history of American Protestantism! 
This venture, now known to thou- 
sands of young people and their lead- 
ers across the width and breadth of 
our continent, is “The Call to United 
Christian Youth Action.” 


“The Call” will be directed to all 
Christian young people in the Prot- 
estant churches of North America. 
The entire year of 1951 will be given 
over to carrying “The Call” by every 
means of communication to young 
people in every nook and cranny of 
the cities, towns, villages, and open 
country scattered over the mountains, 
valleys and plains of North America. 
One purpose of “The Call” is to help 
everyone of these young people to a 
clearer understanding of what it 
means to be a Christian in the second 
half of the twentieth century. The 
specific goal of “The Call’ is to enlist 
at least one million young people in a 
united program of Chistion action 
of unprecedented proportions—begin- 
ning with the individual and extend- 
ing to “the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” 


The evolution of this program is a 
thrilling story in itself. Though those 
who formed the UCYM in 1934 did 
not envision this particular program, 
the motivation for it was present in 
the hearts and lives of those early 
leaders. Gradually, as the Movement 
gained strength, the devotion to the 
UCYM on the part of successive 
leaders began to crystallize into ideas. 
Several years ago, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Oliver de Wolf Cum- 
mings, who was at that time the Di- 
rector of Youth Work for the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention; Dr. Gilbert 


*Director of Young People’s Work and 
Executive Secretary of the United Christian 
Youth Movement, Chicago, Illinois, 
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F. Close, Director of Young People’s 
Work of the Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Church; and Dr. Isaac K. Beckes, 
former Executive Secretary of the 
United Christian Youth Movement, 
and the officers of the UCYM, these 
ideas were set down in writing. The 
first draft of “The Call’ was affection- 
ately known as “The Dream.” 


Scores of young people from de- 
nominations and State Youth Coun- 
cils, through the General Council of 
the UCYM, worked to transform 
“The Dream” into a plan that would 
in reality enlist at least one million 
young people with renewed vigor and 
a deepened commitment, to the causes 
of Christ. As a small token of their 
commitment, each young person will 
be asked to contribute one dollar. 
Originally the program was to have 
been timed with the mid-century as 
is evident in the summary description 


which these young people set forth in 
the following statement: 

Our world desperately needs an 
outpouring of life in unrestrained and 
genuine Christian service. No one life, 
no one denomination or community 
ts enough. The immensity of the task, 
the urgency of the need, demand co- 
operative Christian action of a dra- 
matic and comprehensive nature. 


Therefore, the first task of the Mid- 
Century Call for United Christian 
Youth Action is to enlist at least a 
million young people and their adult 
leaders in a common expression of 
dedication and action. 

Christian youth, in a spirit of per- 
sonal commitment, will respond to the 
Call by becoming one of a million 
who will give at least one dollar each, 
and by participating in projects for 
united Christian youth action in the 
local community, the nation and the 
world, 

This Call shall be directed to all 
young people in the community who 
should be reached by the Church, 
and to all adult workers with youth 
who have a sincere concern for the 
Church’s ministry to youth. 


These things this proposal does, 
uniting the Christian youth of our 
churches in one great thrust into the 
new half-century. 


More time has been needed to 
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My Covenant with God 


“The Call’ will enlist a million young people in a great Christian dedication. Young 
people of the UCYM have prepared the following covenant as one which they believe 


young people will want to make: 


Believing that God's power is my strength, 
because of my faith in Jesus Christ, | join 
with other youth in a united effort to dem- 
onstrate the significance and the power of 
the Christian fellowship. 

For us there is no alternative but to serve 
God in every moment of our lives, to treat 
all men as brothers to work toward the day 


when suffering and strife will be replaced 
with cooperation and love and when peace 
shall abide in place of war. 

We are not alone in this task. The strength 
of Christ is ours. Divine resources flow 
through us, and human fellowship sustains 
us as we give to the Church of Christ and its 
mission in the world. 
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make adequate preparation for 
launching “The Call” than was at 
first realized. This delay will serve 
only to make more certain the success 
of the undertaking. 

It is altogether fitting that the an- 
nouncement of “The Call” should be 
made in connection with the 1951 
Youth Week celebrations all across the 
land. “Christ Calls—Serve in Faith,” 
the 1951 Youth Week Theme, serves 
to remind us that ‘““The Call to Unit- 
ed Christian Youth Action” is not 
merely the call of the UCYM—it is 
the Call of Christ. In reality “The 
Call” did not have its beginning just 
a few years ago, nor in 1934, but 
nearly two thousand years ago along 
the shores of Galilee, when one named 
Jesus said to stalwart young fisher- 
men, “Follow Me.” 


Beginning with the 1951 Youth 
Week celebrations, the promotion of 
“The Call” will continue throughout 
the year. It is expected that the proj- 
ect will be promoted through the de- 
nominational camps and conferences 
next summer, thereby enlisting the 
help of an estimated 300,000 leading 
denominational young people. Similar 
promotion will take place in confer- 
ences and meetings of state and com- 
munity Christian youth councils. On 
September 1, 1951, forty young peo- 
ple will be added to the UCYM staff 
to serve for six months. They will 
give assistance to state and commu- 
nity councils in making definite plans 
for the 1952 Youth Week observance, 
at which time it is expected that at 
least one million young people will 
answer “The Call.” 

After the 1952 Youth Week cele- 
brations the projects proposed as a 
part of “The Call” will be carried out 
as rapidly as possible. A brief glimpse 
of the major elements in the program 
will help to point up what tremendous 
opportunities are ahead: 

1. A personal guide for Christian 
young people, setting forth specific 
guidance for participation in united 
Christian youth action will bea part 
of the program. 

2. A program of united Christian 
youth action in local communities 
will have three major emphases: 

a. Projects of evangelism 

b. Projects of service 

c. World citizenship consultations. 

3. The national program of united 
Christian youth action will likely in- 
clude a national radio or television 
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program, and the establishment of re- 
gional staff to enhance the effective- 
ness of united Christian youth work 
through state and community coun- 
cils. 

4. “The Call” program will include 
an opportunity for youth in America 
to make a direct contribution to the 
lives of youth in other lands through: 

a. Exchange of leaders 

b. Interdenominational work camps 

c. Provision of youth leaders 

d. A ministry to youth in the armed 

forces 

Adult leaders who work with Chris- 
tian youth should from the outset be 
fully aware that “The Call” is directed 
to them as well as to young people. 


As a matter of fact, the success of 
“The Call,” like all other Christian 
youth work, will depend in large 
measure on the degree to which adult 
leaders of youth give support and 
guidance to the program. 

The closing paragraph of ‘My 
Covenant with God,” which those 
who answer “The Call” will sign, is 
pertinent for all of us as we undertake 
“The Call to United Christian Youth 
Action:” 

“We are not alone in this task. The 
strength of Christ is ours. Divine re- 
sources flow through us, and human 
fellowship sustains us as we give to 
the Church of Christ and its mission 
in the world.” 


i) Youth Group Keeps 


Shinking 


The Socratic Peihad still works when 


applied to religious thinking 


by Louise Galt* 


HE YOUNG PEOPLE in our 

church schools know more about 
religion than they think they do, or 
than they are usually given credit 
for knowing. The trouble is that what 
they know is vague in their minds 
and they are inarticulate in expressing 
it. Many young people who have at- 
tended church and Sunday school and 
young people’s meetings all their lives 
find themselves in doubt and conflict 
when they go to college simply be- 
cause they have never thought 
through what they believed—or why 
they believed it. 
- The adviser of our high school 
young people’s group helped the 
young people to think through their 
ideas by asking questions. She began 
one evening by saying, 

“Mei Ling is a Chinese girl who 
has come to our meeting tonight. Her 
parents are devout Buddhists. They 
have sent her here to a Christian 
school because they want her to have 


*Cunningham, Kansas. 


a good modern education. But they 
have told her that she is not to be- 
come a Christian. Now she is visiting 
our young people’s group tonight, and 
we want to interest her in becoming 
a Christian and joining the church. 
How would you explain to her what 
the church is and what it means to 
be a Christian?” 


Now there was not really any Chi- 
nese girl in our group, but she became 
real to them as the adviser kept ask- 
ing questions for her. When the dis- 
cussion became too vague or in- 
definite, or when a new idea was 
introduced, the adviser would say, 
“But what is the cross?” “What do 
you mean by God?” “What do you 
do in church?” “Who is Jesus?” 
“Why is he important?” and other 
questions. For example, the first eve- 
ning the group tried to tell Mei Ling 
about the church. Various suggestions 
came out. “It’s a building,” said one. 
“What kind of building?” prodded 
the adviser on behalf of Mei Ling. 
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After a discussion of varieties of 
church architecture someone men- 
tioned that there was an altar inside. 
So, “What is an altar?” inquired Mei 
Ling, who was not familiar with 
Christian terminology. 

Finally, as the adviser kept probing 
and prodding with questions, one girl 
said in exasperated good humor, “I’m 
sure Mei Ling couldn’t really be so 
tough!” But they kept on trying to 
get a definition of the church that 
would satisfy Mei Ling—and them- 
selves. As they questioned each other 
they realized they had not gotten 
down to fundamentals. Finally, after 
a strenuous and exciting evening, one 
fellow said, “It doesn’t matter about 
the building, it’s what goes on inside.” 
There! They had it, at least a begin- 
ning of the answer to the question, 
and they knew it. 

While refreshments were served the 
adviser sat down at a typewriter in 
the next room and made carbon 
copies of the main points of the dis- 
cussion. Just before they dispersed 
each person was given a copy to 
glance over. “Gee! Did all this come 
out of us?” exclaimed one of the 
girls. And that is just the point. 
Teachers and parents keep pouring 


things into young people, who absorb 
a little and let the rest roll off. They 
never really know just how much 
they have absorbed because we keep 
pouring on, more without making it a 
point to have them assimulate what 
they already have. 

At each of the meetings following, 
the adviser scribbled down phrases 
and ideas as they were expressed. 
Sometimes a false statement was no- 
ticed by another member of the group 
immediately. If not, this was incorpo- 
rated into the typed sheets that the 
adviser made after each meeting. It 
really didn’t take much time. Remarks 
were usually typed under a heading, 
such as “God,” then under this were 
put the various ideas suggested. At 
the beginning of the next meeting 
these typed copies were handed out to 
each member. Sometimes someone in 
the group would question a mistake 
that had gone unnoticed. If not, the 
adviser would bring it to the atten- 
tion of the group. 

In this series of meetings, which 
lasted through most of the winter, the 
adviser seldom contributed anything 
to the discussion except questions. And 
questions. And more questions. It was 
all done lightly and they had fun, but 


Making a Sox Whovie 


Ninth in a series of articles describing favorite 
types of creative activities used with children 


by Ruth Armstrong Beck* 


HILDREN LOVE MOVIES; and 

especially do they love to plan 
and make a movie themselves. Teach- 
ers find that teaching with a box 
movie is a worth-while project and 
one which brings values in learning 
and sharing. 

A box movie is a continued story 
shown on pictures which are seen 
consecutively by the audience. The 
pictures are drawn on a roll of tough 
paper and pulled from one roller to 
another across a miniature stage. The 
subject may be a Bible story, the 
life of a Bible character, or the life 
of a historical figure, church history, 


*Clinton, Oklahoma. 
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scenes of missionary lands. Or topical 
subjects may be chosen, such as, 
“How Love Works,” “Followers of 
Jesus,” “Being Helpful,” etc. 


This activity may be used in many 
units of work and study. Third grade 
primary children can make and illus- 
trate a box movie, with a bit of help 
with the mechanics. Juniors and in- 
termediates are equipped to do a 
more elaborate movie and put in 
more detail. These older children 
may write captions for the pictures 
and explanations in between pictures 
on the movie roll. 


The project will naturally divide 
itself into two parts, the making of 


she was drawing out some of the facts 
and ideas the young people didn’t 
realize that they had. They very 
seldom referred to outside references, 
though they did check certain quota- 
tions in the Bible. Even this was kept 
to a minimum. The whole object of 
the discussions was to help the young 
people think through the things they 
had already learned. If high school 
young people do not already have 
sufficient information on which to 
base a firm foundation for Christian 
living, then we have really failed 
them. 


A series of meetings of this type 
will, however, help leaders to discover 
areas where more information is need- 
ed. In this group there seemed to be 
very little understanding of a Chris- 
tian observance of the Sabbath. This 
revealed a weakness in their training 
which had to be filled in with instruc- 
tion and resources, as well as with 
additional discussion. 

Mei Ling or the Man from Mars 
or some such inquisitive non-Chris- 
tian might help other young people 
to set their thoughts in order and be 
ready to assimilate new ideas and put 
them in their proper categories. 


the box or the mechanics; and the 
illustrations. 


Making the box 


The box may be a temporary struc- 
ture, or it may be made to become a 
permanent part of the equipment of 
the class or department of the church 
school. A strong corrugated card- 
board box will be sufficient if it is 
to be used only a few times. For one 
which will be used many times it is 
best to have a wooden box, such as 
an apple or peach crate, or one even 
more substantial. 


Two rollers are needed, at least 
six inches longer than the height of 
the box. These may be broom handles 
or dowel rods. The box is laid on 
the long side, the open part being 
the front. At each end of the box 
holes are bored with brace and bit, 
one at the top and another directly 
below it in the bottom of the box. 
These holes must be big enough to 
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hold the roller plus the paper which 
will be wrapped around it, with a 
little lee-way to allow the sticks to 
turn easily. An extra piece of wood 
tacked in the center bottom of the 
box will lift it from the table and 
give the rollers more play at the 
bottom. The roll of paper is wrapped 
around one roller with the end 
drawn across the box and fastened 
to the other roller. The child manipu- 
lator then makes the movie “move” 
by turning the second roller and pull- 
ing the paper across the “stage.” 

For those wishing merely tempo- 
rary boxes for one or two uses, a sim- 
ple one may be made from a corru- 
gated cardboard box with slits in the 
sides through which the paper is 
pulled around rollers made of mailing 
tubes. 

The front of the box may be deco- 
rated with a proscenium arch made 
of cardboard and glued in place. 
Small curtains may be made to fit the 
opening. These will be drawn open 
when the movie starts. For more 
elaborate boxes, doors may be hinged 
at each side. It is well to note that 
the box may be made just as elab- 
orate or just as simple as desired. In 
older groups, a committee will de- 
cide these things. In younger groups, 
teacher help will be necessary and 
each teacher will guide the group into 
a satisfactory and practical experi- 
ence in constructing the box. 


Making the story 

The making of the pictures or the 
telling of the story is the important 
part of the project. Secure tough 
brown wrapping paper or strong shelf 
paper for the roll. This may be folded 
into sections and the sections cut 
apart for work, if desired. Be sure 
each piece is numbered on the back 
so that the original plan of the pic- 
tures will be remembered. 

The story which is to be illustrated 
will have to be told again and again 


in order to have it well in mind. Tell ~ 


it once for enjoyment, again to break 
it into parts or natural divisions, and 
again for details, characters, and set- 
ting. Each child will make a choice as 
to the picture he will create. It is an 
experience in sharing and cooperative 
living when, these decisions are made, 
for obviously all children cannot 
choose the same picture. Perhaps two 
will work together, each taking a dif- 
ferent part of the picture. 

If the long roll of paper is cut into 
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sections for the children to work on, 
each separate picture may be evalu- 
ated as the work progresses. If the 
paper is left in a long roll, teachers 
should thumb tack the paper to the 
wall at a good working height so 
that the children may work in a good 
light and be comfortable about it. It 
may be done on the floor if neces- 
sary, but children tire quickly if they 
are in uncomfortable positions. 


the rollers.) Or the separate pictures 
may be fastened to a continuous roll 
of paper, which will thus be of two 
thicknesses and will last longer. 
Older groups may want to print 
titles under the pictures and explana- 
tions in between the pictures. This 
should be planned in advance so that 
the proper space is provided. One ad- 
vantage in a box movie project is 
that many children may participate in 


Pinney from Monkmeyer 


For more elaborate boxes, doors may be hinged at each side. 


The group will decide as to what 
color medium will be used. It is 
probable that it will be crayon, poster 
paint, water color, or pasted crayons. 
Be sure to encourage good, strong 
color, as the finished product will be 
viewed from a distance by the spec- 
tators. 

When individual pictures are com- 
pleted, they must be fastened together 
in order to make the long roll. This 
should be done with masking tape or 
with paper cement. (Scotch tape 
sticks to the paper as it is rolled onto 


a variety of activities. Those who do 
not draw may work on the printing, 
and still another group may construct 
the box. The leaders will want to tie 
the whole project together as the 
work is done and keep the groups 
working toward the goal of presenting 
the story in a beautiful and dignified 
fashion. 

When all work is completed, the 
picture should be run through and 
any corrections made. The group will 
be honest in evaluating their own 
work, and in this they grow. 


The very nature of this project de- 
mands that it be shared with other 
groups and with parents. Plans must 
be made for the sharing. If the chil- 
dren give the explanations orally or 
tell the story as it is shown, they will 
want to prepare the speaking parts. 

It is suggested that all “reels” made 
in a church school be marked clearly 
and saved. They may be used in other 
sessions or with other units of work as 
resource materials. It is also a help to 
teachers to have access to the work 
which has been done by children. 

These “reels” may be used as gifts. 
One school sent a picture reel to a 


mission Sunday school along with a 
specially made box which could be 
taken apart and shipped flat. The 
children in the mission enjoyed it so 
much that they made a picture roll 
and sent it back to the first group. 
Friendship between the two far sepa- 
rated groups of children began with 
this simple project. 

In a movie activity, as in all others, 
teachers should always seek to keep 
the purpose of the unit of work fore- 
most in the minds of the children. 
The mechanics of the situation should 
be kept simple and the children moti- 
vated to do their best work. 


Which Destin of the Isibl. 


for Ghilton iC | 


by Ethel L. Smither* 


ise responsible teacher of re- 
ligion, whether in the home or in 
the church, wishes to help her pupils 
to use the Bible in ways that make the 
Book meaningful to these growing 
Christians. In order to do this the 
teacher must stimulate the child’s re- 
ligious growth through the use of the 
Bible. She must use it in ways that 
share the religious heritage in the 
Bible with the boys and girls. 

Very young children in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades hear the 
stories of the Bible and learn to repeat 
and to sing devotional passages from 
it. As they grow into middle child- 
hood, they learn of the customs of the 
people whose record is found in the 
Bible. In this way the pupils learn to 
understand much that is taken for 
granted by those who wrote the Bible. 
The older primary and younger jun- 
ior boys and girls sense that the 
people of the Bible were a real peo- 
ple living in a place on the map and 
that many of their ways of living and 
of worship are reflected in the record. 


There comes a time, however, when 
the pupils have mastered enough of 
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reading skills to make a first approach 
to the use of the Bible itself. When 
this time arrives, every child should 
receive from his church his very own 
copy of the Scriptures. For most chil- 
dren this time usually arrives at about 
the entrance to the fourth grade. 
They are now ready to make a transi- 
tion into independent reading where 
the vocabulary is not dependent upon 
the familiar and the near at hand. 
Out of every twenty-five children 
there will be a few who will not reach 
this point for a year or more. How- 
ever, they should not be set apart at 
church school, even though the teach- 
er will not expect them to do the same 
work as those who are at this new 
level of reading. 

Children usually approach this 
milepost with anticipation. They 
should be given every aid that the 
church school can furnish, or they 
will experience defeat in their first 
attempts to use their new Bibles and 
there is likely to be a resulting with- 
drawal and lessening of interest. Let 
us see what are some of the ways 
that the church school can help these 
children to use the Bible meaning- 
fully and to read it with understand- 
ing. 

The pupil still has a long way to 
go in acquiring reading skills. A child 


just leaving the primary grades needs 
a gradual introduction to the Bible. 
The teacher should realize that he is 
only taking first steps in Bible read- 
ing. For one thing, there should be no 
departmental drills where these pupils 
are pitted against the sixth grade 
pupils in finding passages and read- 
ing them. Any work of this kind 
should be done seldom and in the 
class. When one remembers that the 
Bible is an entire library of sixty-six 
books, the reason for this will become 
apparent. The pupil will need simple 
guides on how to use the Bible. These 
are provided in a number of the 
church school courses of study. He 
will need help with place names and 
with other proper names. He will 
need the translation which is most 
like the books with which he is fa- 
miliar, in format and in language. 
Immediately the question arises, what 
translation of the Bible is best for the 
boys and girls? 

When the question is asked, 
“Which translation of the Bible best 
meets the needs of children?” one 
must say that there is no really mod- 
ern translation of the whole Bible that 
completely fills this need at present. 
The Smith-Goodspeed, The Holy 
Bible; an American Translation is the 
best version in American English and 
a copy should be available for every 
class to consult. The Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament has 
many excellencies for older children. 
When the Old Testament appears in 
1952, this new version will probably 
meet the need far better than previous 
translations have done. Every junior 
department should have copies of this 
New Testament available for the work 
of the classes. Many churches are al- 
ready giving copies of the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment to boys and girls who enter the 
fourth grade or junior department. 
Teachers should know why this is 
preferred to the older translations for 
boys and girls. 


There are, first, the mechanical 
features. The Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the New Testament has cer- 
tain characteristics that contribute to 
its readability for boys and girls. The 
setting of the page in single column 
is a style with which they are familiar 
and one that makes a book much 
easier for children to handle. Many 
teachers avoid books that are double- 
column because they require the mas- 
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tery of new kinds of eye movements 
by the children. Only what is called 
by reading teachers “the natural,” that 
is, the child who seemingly reads far 
beyond his age expectations, can 
handle easily all sorts of arrangements 
of materials. Certainly the church 
should not place this handicap of the 
double column in the way of the chil- 
dren who are learning to use the Bible 
itself. Junior children on the whole 
are just learning to read independent- 
ly the kinds of materials to which 
they are accustomed. In the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment the length of the printed line is 
about the same as that in many of the 
books that the boys and girls use in 
public school. 


The size and weight of the book are 
in its favor also. The margins are 
narrower than most children are used 
to and yet they are reasonably wide. 
The color of the cloth used in binding 
is of positive value also. While most 
children are conformists and wish to 
accept the accepted, it would be in- 
teresting to investigate what is their 
first emotional response to a book 
always bound in black. Does it set 
the Bible apart from life? If so, how 
will this subconscious reaction affect 
the power of the Bible to guide and 
inspire growth in Christian ways of 
feeling and acting? How little reli- 
gious teachers really know of the 
religious reactions of children that 
are influential in their growing! How 
much still remains to be learned!” 


The subordination of chapter and 
verse divisions always adds to ease in 
comprehension. Most teachers find 
that diacritical marks set in the text 
itself hinder instead of help reading. 
The teachers will have to help the 
pupils to overcome this difficulty. 
Even older children will probably ig- 
nore the footnotes, so they will add 
no difficulty. In almost all the me- 
chanical ways the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testatment offers 
a more readable translation for the 
older children than any other, It may 
be that the pupils could be given this 
book when they leave the primary de- 
partment and later on the Smith and 
Goodspeed translation of the entire 
Bible might be given to them, perhaps 
in the intermediate group. A number 
of copies of the Smith and Goodspeed 
translation might be on hand for use 
by classes or groups who are using 
references from the Old Testament. 
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Ralph Berry 


Juniors find the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament similar in 
type and make-up to their school texts. 


The next way to examine the trans- 
lation is to study the text itself. Liter- 
ary quality always adds to readability, 
of course, provided the vocabulary 
is reasonably understandable. This 
means that older children should have 
at first a modern translation of the 
Bible and that the translation which 
has the greater literary value should 
be chosen. A good way to arrive at 
an appreciation of literary charm is to 
take familiar stories in the modern 
translations and read them aloud for 
their sweep of thought, suggestive- 
ness, and rhythm of language. The 
Smith and Goodspeed usually seems 
to have a superior quality. However, 
the difference is not great enough to 
overcome the mechanical advantages 
found in the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the New Testament. Passages 
like Luke 10:30-35 and Mark 11: 1-10 
are suggested for comparison. 

The teacher should compare both 
versions with the King James, which 
represents an entirely different period 
in the development of the English 
language, in order to realize that older 
children are not yet ready in their 
own groups to use the King James. 
Of course boys and girls in high mo- 
ments of sharing the Bible with the 
family or hearing it read in the cor- 
porate worship of the church may, be- 
cause of the total setting, grow and 
expand their spirits. For their own 
use and understanding it seems wise 


to keep the King James version until 
the pupils are ready for Shakespeare; 
that is, for the years in the secondary 
school. Then they will need a teacher 
who knows something of the changes 
in language in the last three hundred 
years if they are really to understand 
what they are reading, and to be 


‘helped to live more richly as Chris- 


tians because of its use. 


Any book that deals with the heights 
and depths of religion and of experi- 
ence is difficult enough in itself with- 
out adding unfamiliar usages of 
words. “That sounds like us,” said an 
eight-year-old when he heard the 
parable of the Good Samaritan read 
from the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament. “Where did you 
find that book?” Again a young adult 
remarked of a passage from one of 
the epistles, “The meaning leaps from 
the page and into my heart.” 


There is also the matter of accu- 
racy. The translators of the modern 
versions have had at hand resources 
that were not known when the former 
translations were made. For this rea- 
son a teacher may be surer that she is 
“rightly dividing the word of truth” 
when she uses a modern translation 
like the Revised Standard Version of 
the New: Testament. In format, in 
language, and in accuracy the mod- 
ern translation commends itself as the 


first Bible used by the child. 


untors Leh the People 


in wher Wild 


by Grace Storms* 


IS MOTHER AND FATHER, 

Joe down the street, Miss Mar- 
tin at school, heroes of long ago, the 
man who doesn’t like dogs, the new 
girl, the minister, the drunkard in 
the gutter, the “Jones” his parents 
admire, the headline names in news- 
paper, radio, and movies,—these are 
the people in the junior’s world. 
These are the personalities who win 
his admiration and loyalty or who 
repulse his interest. How the boy or 
girl feels about those around him 
determines in an important way the 
kind of a person he himself is becom- 
ing. That is why the people who 
count with a junior have a great re- 
sponsibility to be the best kind of 
people. 

The junior’s world of people has 
four divisions: the adults or “grown- 
ups” he knows, those in his own age 
group, the younger or slightly older 
sisters and brothers in his family and 
neighborhood, and names represent- 
ing personalities he may never meet 
but who exercise a great influence on 
his imagination and so on him. Let’s 
take a look at some of these people, 
what is happening to the junior’s 
feeling about them, and how they 
help a junior grow. 

Parents come first 

Parents come first—the mother and 
father upon whom he was complete- 
ly dependent for many months. This 
dependence waned with the coming 
of school years. Now the process of 
untying apron strings is proceeding 
with vigor. And parents are likely 
to be perplexed, anxious, often angry. 
Suddenly ten or eleven or twelve- 
year-old Tim, who used to be reason- 
ably obedient, is a frank rebel against 
home authority. What has happened? 
The simple fact is that Tim is grow- 
ing up fast—and this means experi- 
ences, interests, loyalties which take 
him outside the family circle. 

Three things can happen. Mother 
and father can refuse to allow Tim 
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the privilege of growth. Tim can be 
threatened and wheedled and bribed 
into remaining a “mother’s boy.” 
Such tragedies do happen in overly 
protective environments. They hap- 
pen when parents fail to understand 
that one of their biggest contribu- 
tions to a child is the freedom to 
grow in independence and self-confi- 
dence. 

Mother and father can take hands 
off. This often happens, too. Sally 
becomes too much of a puzzle. It 
takes time and energy and patience 
to get behind her symptoms of grow- 
ing up and to discover her great 
hunger and need for guidance and 
wise companionship. Sally seems to 
find her life in friends and activities 
outside the home. It is easier to say 
yes to this than to face tears, recrim- 
inations, sulkiness; so Sally goes her 
own way. 

Or mother and father, with a 
prayer for wisdom and patience, can 
determine to grow wiser as parents 
while Tim and Sally are growing too. 
Tim and Sally need parents, need 
them as much, perhaps more, than 
they did in baby days. Now the world 
is a bigger, more bewildering world. 
It presents bigger, more bewildering 
problems to settle, questions to an- 
swer. What parents can be sure of 
now is that they are needed not as 
dictators or benevolent protectors but 
as sensitive friends and companions 
whose counsel speaks through what 
they are themselves as well as through 
what they say. “Mother or father 
knows best” will be convincing only 
when it is supported by the testimony 
of happy, successful living. 


Then come adult "leaders" 


Junior children need the com- 
panionship of people who know how 
to live. This makes a demand upon 
the living of the church school teach- 
er, minister, choir director, and all 
who represent Christianity to the jun- 
ior child. It applies to the kind of 
relationships Christian adults have 
with one another. It applies to the 
public school teacher, the “Y” direc- 


tor, to the Scout leader. 

Juniors are hero worshippers. 
Sometimes the junior will make a 
hero out of his father or mother. 
Often the hero—or heroine—will be 
a church school leader, a teacher, or 
a club director. It’s hard to be a 
hero. It’s hard to measure up, par- 
ticularly when measuring up counts 
for so much. But juniors need to feel 
important to someone. They need 


leaders whom they can respect and 


trust. They need to see leadership 
qualities personalized so they can ap- 
propriate these qualities for them- 
selves. 


Sometimes a hero will fail. Then 
the adults in a juniors world can 
help him develop compassion and 
sympathy and understanding. Juniors 
learn that everyone fails occasionally 
and in so learning they discover that 
the real tragedy of failure comes 
when one refuses to try. One way 
juniors discover how to handle failure 
is from seeing others try without suc- 
ceeding—and then return to try 
again. This is one of the biggest and 
hardest lessons to learn in growing 
up. But it is one of the most impor- 
tant. 

Adults in the junior’s world can 
help him learn to get along with 
people—all sorts of people: people he 
likes and people who seem queer and 
unattractive. The younger junior is 
beginning to notice racial and cul- 
tural, economic and vocational dif- 
ferences. He may discover some peo- 
ple are “right to know”—others “we 
don’t associate with.” He may find he 
can ridicule some people but, regard- 
less of how he feels, he must be polite 
to others. When this happens he is 
becoming a hypocrite. There is room 
in a junior’s heart and mind for ev- 
eryone if he is given a chance to open 
all the doors. But he will need help. 
He will need help in sensing how it 
feels to be different, whatever the 
reason. He will need help in learn- 
ing to accept abruptness, to counter- 
act gossip and prejudice, to meet an- 
tagonistic points of view without 
becoming angry or yielding. 


The gang is very important 


The junior’s world is peopled with 
boys and girls, too—those his own age 
and the younger brothers and sisters 
who are both a problem and an op- 
portunity. 

The gang dominates the junior’s 
relationships with children his own 
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age. Seldom do these gangs include 
both boys and girls. Sometimes the 
gang is a neighborhood group; some- 
times it grows out of scouting or 
Camp Fire Girls, “Y,”’ or other club 
relationships. Sometimes it arises out 
of resentment against society. How- 
ever it develops, the gang is impor- 
tant and upon status in the gang may 
hang a junior’s future feeling of self- 
confidence and inner adequacy. 


Approval by the gang is a must. 
This need increases with each year of 
the junior’s growth. This means fol- 
lowing the accepted habits and rules 
established by the gang. It may in- 
volve wearing a certain color of shirt 
or ankle socks. It often dictates eat- 
ing habits, types of games and par- 
ties. Acceptance in a gang involves 
the ability to contribute—to make 
good in the gang’s activities. To a 
junior boy skill in throwing a base- 
ball, in swimming, in riding a bike 
acquire major importance. To a jun- 
ior girl freedom to invite friends 
home, acceptable clothing, certain ath- 
letic abilities; may be life and death 
matters. Not being admitted in a 
gang, does things to a junior’s idea 
of himself. It means acute emotional 
suffering. This is why juniors need 
to learn to do things, to acquire 
those skills which will win recogni- 
tion by their peers. 

It is also why a junior’s imagina- 
tion sometimes needs prodding. Frank 
dislike of another child may be ex- 
pressed in cruel ways—with no in- 
tention to be cruel. The socially 
adjusted child needs help in sensing 
what it means not to be invited to 
a party, to be ridiculed because of 
family or clothes or physical de- 
formity or an unattractive personality. 
The unwelcome child needs help in 
understanding why he is excluded— 
and in knowing what to do about it. 
Is he a bully, a show-off, a cheat? 
Is she a poor loser, unable to take 
a joke on herself, unwilling to do 
her share of the work? 


Children themselves will correct 
many of these problems in each other. 
The gang is a wonderful teacher. 
Sometimes the gang is a danger. De- 
nouncing a gang won’t destroy it. 
Those in the gang will organize them- 
selves against intervention; this is part 
of gang strategy. Encouraging a new 
gang may be the answer. Because 
juniors learn so much from friend- 
ship, they need the best possible 
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friends—but adults can’t choose these 
friends for them. Juniors must win 
their own. 

Younger brothers and sisters figure 
in the junior’s world. The rivalry the 
child first felt when the new member 
of the family arrived to require much 
of his parents’ attention may still per- 
sist. The struggle between this rivalry 
and genuine affection and family loy- 
alty is hard for a junior to handle. 
Older children do not want to be 
always saddled with younger sisters 
and brothers. They will say so. Under 
pressure they will submit, but the 
child in their charge may be the real 
victim. Juniors need help in appre- 
ciating their role as protector and 
example—and in accepting these 
younger children as people too. 


Unseen heroes and villains belong, too 

The junior’s world is peopled by 
the heroes, the villains, the great ad- 
venturers, the men and women of 
faith in the stories he reads, the pro- 
grams he hears, the movies he sees. It 
may be a Superman or it may be a 
Louis Pasteur. Who these characters 
are, what they did, what they felt was 
important, will become a part of a 
junior’s thinking and wishing and 
dreaming. Will the supernatural power 
of the comic characters lead today’s 
children to believe that only with 
such resources can right and justice 


conquer? Will the emphasis upon 
glory and success and money lead 
children to believe that these consti- 
tute the great good in life? A literary 
diet of the usual comic books strongly 
encourages such convictions. 

Friends of juniors will want to help 
them find other literary heroes, to 
introduce them to stories of real peo- 
ple whose accomplishments counted 
because they saw an important job 
which needed to be done and went to 
work to do it. The great men and 
women of the Old Testament deserve 
a place in the junior’s world. Paul and 
the long line of courageous people 
who stood by the Church in the face 
of temptation, persecution and indif- 
ference should be companions of the 
junior child. Jesus should have a 
prominent place in the junior’s world 
of people. The junior has a claim 
upon everyone in the church to help 
him to know Jesus in all of his in- 
comparable greatness. 

All these people make up the per- 
sonal environment from which the 
junior receives his sense of values, 
from which he learns how to get 
along with others, from which he 
gains his own idea of himself and 
the part he is capable of playing in 
society. That is why the kind of peo- 
ple a junior knows is important— 
very important indeed. 


How to Us This Issue of the Journal 


Urge the families of your church to use some family Christmas worship 
service this year like that on page 2. 


Your week is coming. Mr. Cheek's article, page 4, describes a bold new 
challenge to young people and should be shared with them and their 
leaders. For a good series of meetings, they may want to try some 
of the suggestions in the articles on page 5 and page 12. 


Latest in Resources—popular quarterly feature—on page 32, the list of 
audio-visuals for human relations problems on page 39, and Miss Mead's 
article on page 15 will be of special interest to pastors, superintendents 
and others interested in the total church program. 


If yours is a rural church or close to rural churches, you'll want to read 
the stimulating article by Rev. and Mrs. Gebhart on page 15. Its 
principles can be put to work in any small church. 


Children's leaders will find a wealth of good articles in this issue: Mrs. 
Beck's on page 6, Miss Smither's on page 8, Grace Storms' on page 10, 
as well as those on pages 12 and 15. 


Coming Next Month 


A special issue on Vacation Church Schools, planned for use in cele- 
brating the 50th Birthday of this familiar summer-time educational activity. 
Order extra copies for your leaders early at these special quantity rates: 
10 to 24 copies, 20c each. 25 or more copies |5c each. 
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he Wh ld in Oy (Rasch 


How can the church school help its 
members feel a part of the world-wide 
Christian movement? 


by Frances Nall* 


HE FOUR-YEAR OLDS at First 

Church were told that on the next 
Sunday they would have a new teach- 
er, who came from India. As the boys 
and girls entered the kindergarten de- 
partment they were introduced indi- 
vidually by the superintendent to the 
lovely girl from India. “Jasso,” for 
that was her nickname used by her 
college friends in a near-by teacher’s 
training school, wore a beautiful pink 
sari that first day at church school. 
The boys and girls immediately were 
won by her charming personality and 
winning smile. 

At the close of the session Jasso was 
helping little Jackie struggle with the 
intricacies of his new snow suit, when 
he looked up at her and said, “Where 
are your feathers?” Jasso explained 
very carefully that she was an Indian 
from Asiatic India, where they did 
not wear feathers, but that she loved 
the same God as Jackie did. 


Later that year the church school 
was holding an open house for the 
parents. Little Jackie overheard his 
mother say to a friend, “No, Jackie 
doesn’t seem to mind that she is a 
foreigner.” Thereupon Jackie cor- 
rected, “Jasso isn’t a foreigner. She’s 
just like us for she loves God.” 

Jackie had had his first lesson in 
ecumenicity. 

How can we as church school su- 
perintendents and teachers help our 
boys and girls see what we mean by 
the ecumenical movement? How can 
we help them feel a part and have a 
part in this world wide Christian 
movement? The ecumenical (pro- 
nounced ek-u-men-uh-kul) movement 
is not a new idea. It is as old as 
Christianity itself. It is a Greek word 
meaning all-inclusive,’ and was 
used by the early Christians when 
they had a council to which repre- 
sentatives of all the Christian churches 
were invited. Today through the ecu- 
menical movement the churches are 


*Curriculum specialist, First Methodist 


Church, Evanston, Illinois. 
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able to accomplish far larger tasks in 
the local community, in the nation, 
and in the world by working together 
than separate churches and denom- 
inations could do alone. We need to 
help our church school pupils catch 
the vision of how much more they 
will be able to do by cooperating 
with other churches at home and 
around the world. They need to catch 
the feeling which Jackie had of an 
alikeness of Christians, a feeling of 
partnership with all Christians every- 
where. 


Get acquainted with "foreigners" 


If every church school pupil could 
have the experience of Jackie, the 
task would be easy. But every church 
school does not have a Jasso or a 
teacher’s college nearby with a for- 
eign Christian student who wants to 
teach in the kindergarten department. 

The next best is to have speakers 
from other countries who are adept 
at talking to the age level of the 
group. If this is not possible, the 
teacher can tell stories of boys and 
girls in other lands. Each denomina- 
tion has its own special missionary 
literature, and in addition are the 
cooperative texts put out by The 
Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. There are 
stories for each age group, as: For the 
Kindergarten, Esa: A Little Boy of 
Nazareth by E. M. Nevill and E. A. 
Wood; For the Primary, The Thirsty 
Village by Dorothy Blatter. 

This world Christian kinship can 
be stressed also by showing dolls and 
pictures from other countries. Pri- 
mary children like to pretend they are 
children from other countries. One 
Sunday they might be Indian chil- 
dren dressed in gay saris and long 
coats studying the same lesson the 
boys and girls in India are having. 
When they are Japanese the girls 
can wear bright kimonos or house- 
coats with flowers in their hair. The 
children should understand that such 
costumes are the “dress up” clothes 


and that many children in other 
lands dress much as Western chil- 
dren do. 


Learn about church cooperation 
in the community 


In the upper primary grades and the 
junior department the boys and girls 
should come to appreciate the other 
churches in their community. They 
might like to visit some of the other 
churches of the community, looking 
at the-altar, the windows, and the 
church school rooms where their 
friends at tend church. The ways in 
which the churches are alike should 
be emphasized. 

The junior-age boys and _ girls 
should see how the churches work to- 
gether so that boys and girls in the 
community can enjoy a _ vacation 
church school, weekday school of reli- 
gious education, and children’s hour 
on the radio or television which is 
sponsored by the community Council 
of Churches. Your community may 
have other cooperative projects. 

When the boy or girl reaches junior- 
high age he becomes more interested 
in beliefs. A study should be made of 
the beliefs of the different churches 
in the community, always pointing 
up their likenesses. The intermediates 
may want to visit the churches to 
study the symbolism, and the mean- 
ing, to them, of the service of wor- 
ship. They will be interested in the 
community organizations and what 
the churches are doing as a group 
which they could not do separately, 
such as sponsoring a playground di- 
rector. The junior high pupils will 
also be interested in how their church 
is cooperating with other churches of 
their own denomination as well as 
with those of other denominations in 
building hospitals, old people’s homes, 
children’s homes and mission schools. 
They will be interested in knowing 
who sponsors the junior-high camp 
before they go. Visits should be made 
to nearby church sponsored institu- 
tions to help the intermediates feel 
that they have a share in an impor- 
tant task. To help the junior highs 
feel the outreach of world Christian- 
ity they might write letters to boys 
and girls in other countries. Names 
and addresses may be obtained from 
your denominational headquarters. 


Learn about other religions 


High school pupils and older youth 
are often interested in studying com- 
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parative religions. They need to know 
what are the beliefs of their own 
church and in addition those of other 
religions as well as other denomina- 
tions. These young people neéd to 
think in world terms concerning the 
reasons a Buddhist of China or a Mos- 
lem of Egypt decides to become a 
Christian. To a small Christian col- 
lege last year came a Buddhist 
from China. The American students 


of its great possibilities by studying its 
history and present accomplishments. 
Perhaps they might have a bulletin 
board on which are placed newspaper 
clippings about the World Council, 
and notices of the next meeting which 
will be held in Evanston, Illinois in 
1953. The group might subscribe to 
The Ecumenical Press Service for 
the latest news of the World Council 
of Churches." 


If possible, have speakers from other countries talk to the children. 


were shocked that he was not a Chris- 
tian. Whan thay auestioned hhize about 


it, the Chinese students had better 
arguments for Buddhism than the 
Christians had for their religion. It 
was not until a Korean Christian stu- 
dent enrolled in that college that the 
Chinese Buddhist came to understand 
the true meaning of Christianity. 
Needless to say, the American Chris- 


tians did some serious thinking about _ 


their religion. They realized that they 
must see Christianity through the eyes 
of a Korean or a Malayan before they 
could have the sense of world brother- 
hood. 

The youth of the church should be 
challenged with the progress that is 
being made today as Christians from 
many countries and denominations 
work together for a more Christian 
world through the World Council of 
Churches. Help them to catch a vision 
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Have interesting assembly programs 

Yo reacn all the pupils in the 
church school we need also to have 
assembly programs and worship serv- 
ices every few months which call 
their attention to their part in the 
ecumenical movement. Jackie’s experi- 
ence as a four-year-old was superb, 
but it needs to be enriched and 
widened as his comprehension of the 
world widens and deepens. 


If you are fortunate you can pre- 
sent speakers from other lands—na- 
tionals, missionaries or travellers. You 
can get movies and slides of Chris- 


tians at work at home and abroad.? 


"Address at 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
NERY. 


*Consult the Audio-Visual Resource Guide 
for Use in Religious Education or your de- 
nominational book store. 


Have a dramatization of a meeting 
of the World Council of Churches. 
Each pupil should be dressed to rep- 
resent a different country. They might 
discuss, “How Christians are working 
together for peace.” Or the group 
may prefer to dramatize a story from 
their mission study book, as: From 
the junior-high text, Pearls Are Made 
by A. M. Harrison, and from the 
young people and senior text, Near 
East Panorama by G. M. Wysner. 
These may be ordered from Friend- 
ship Press. 


On a simulated radio or television 
broadcast the youth might broadcast 
or televise a meeting of the local 
Council of Churches in which they 
are discussing some local project, as: 
“How to celebrate the 50th anni- 
versary of the vacation church school, 
im lO5T.” 


In worship services use prayers and 
stories from other lands, and those 
used by the World Council of 
Churches. These may be obtained 
from the World Council of Churches 
and from worship material of your 
own denomination. 


These studies, programs, and wor- 
ship services should lead to action. 
Your pupils should decide on a proj- 
ect they want to help sponsor. It may 
be mending Bibles for the vacation 
church school, sending clothes to a 
mission school, making a scrap book 
for the children’s ward of a hospital, 
or sending money to help rebuild 
churches in a foreign land. 


Tle superintendent and teachers of 
the church school should look at all 
times for ways to emphasize the part 
which each pupil has in the world 
wide Christian fellowship. Help each 
pupil to feel that his part is most im- 
portant in helping to create a Chris- 
tian world. 


Correction 


A SERIOUS typographical error ap- 
peared in the article “Church Schools Are 
Growing” in the November issue of the 
International Journal. In the summary of 
religious education statistics for all relig- 
ious bodies (page 12, middle of column 
two), two very important “‘two’s’ are 
omitted. For Protestant religious bodies, 
the correct figures are: number of schools, 
222,776; total enrollment, 27,122,149. 
Just in case, at some time in the future, 
you may want to quote figures of this type 
and refer to this article, will you please 
look it up now and correct the figures? 
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S| Rect Chaehss 
et ees eft iehee, 


by Edward and Anna Laura Gebhard* 


WISH you'd tell us how we can 
have trained leadership in a one- 
roomed country church,” a young 
woman said wistfully at the State 
Sunday School Convention. “I came 
here for help. We’ve got the young- 
sters—all we can crowd into our 
little church. But we don’t have sepa- 
rate departments, or individual class- 
rooms, or a church school library, or 
a community leadership school, or 
adequate equipment for our children, 
or any of the other things that would 
give a lift to teachers that you've 
been talking about here at the Con- 
vention. I’m the new Sunday school 
superintendent, and I’d like to know 
how to go about helping teachers in 
a rural church.” 

An embarrassed silence followed 
her question. Then from one corner 
of the room and another other rural 
and village church school leaders be- 
gan sharing their experiences. 


They use board meetings 
as training classes 

One village church school super- 
intendent told how she had used 
monthly church school board or staff 
meetings to help train teachers. 

“Our board meetings are much 
more than a business session,” she 
said. “Maybe that’s why we’ve had 
nearly one hundred per cent attend- 
ance this past year. We always start 
promptly with a devotional service 
led by one of the teachers and planned 
to help us find spiritual resources for 
our jobs.” 

She told of the study session, led 
by another teacher, when a book on 
methods of church school work or 
Bible backgrounds was reviewed and 
discussed chapter by chapter, not in 
general terms, but from the point of 
view of the group’s particular needs. 


*The Rev. Mr. Gebhard is Associate Direc- 
tor of the National Christian Teaching Mis- 
sion, sponsored by the I.C.R.E. and the De- 
partment of Evangelism of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. Mr. and Mrs. Gebhard 
formerly served rural churches for a number 
of years. 
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Some of the books the church board 
had studied were Myers, Teaching 
Religion; Carrier, How Shall I Learn 
to Teach Religion; Goodspeed, The 
Story of the Bible. They also studied 
articles of current interest in the 
International Journal and the denom- 
inational church school magazines. 
The business meeting and the fellow- 
ship hour followed the worship and 
study, “because,” the superintendent 
concluded, “we do the most impor- 
tant things first.” 


The board meetings were only the 
beginning of leadership training in 
that church. Their appetites whetted 
for further training by the monthly 
study period, the corps of teachers 
found other opportunities for growth 
available to them. Several of them 
enrolled in the Fellowship of Study, 
and read helpful books from a select- 
ed bibliography, reported on their 
reading, and tried out in their teach- 
ing some of the creative methods sug- 
gested by their reading. When a 
neighboring county secured an ex- 
ceptional faculty for a county leader- 
ship school, this church sent a car- 
load of teachers a considerable dis- 
tance to take courses. During Lent, 


each yea, at tha request of teachers 
who sensed their need for spiritual 


growth, the pastor conducted an in- 
tensive period of Bible study. 

And now that village church, 
though limited in some ways by its 
equipment and physical surroundings, 
is not limited in number and quality 
of teaching staff. Moreover, the 
church school board has tackled one 
limitation after another and found 
solutions within their means and 
abilities of accomplishment. There is 
a circulating library of enrichment 
books. Creative methods of teaching 
have been tried and found to work. 
A community program of weekday 
religious instruction grew out of a 
serious board meeting discussion of its 
possibilities. New equipment of graded 
size has been secured for the chil- 
dren’s classes. Most important of all, 


a spiritual vitality and sense of direc- 
tion pervades the teaching staff. It is 
an honor to be a teacher in that 
church, and the tenure of the staff 
is long. 


They combine classes 
with other churches 


In another county the ministers of 
one denomination pooled their re- 
sources and training and set up a 
quarterly workers’ conference for the 
combined teaching staffs of their 
churches. The churches were all small 
—one- and two-room village and open 
country churches, but when they 
came together there were enough 
teachers in each age group to make 
it possible for them to sit down by 
departments and preview the church 
school lessons for the quarter. -Each 
of the pastors prepared himself to 
meet with one of the age groups as 
a resource leader. Because the prob- 
lems which the churches faced were 
similar, a fine spirit of mutual help- 
fulness developed among the cooper- 
ating churches. Often the concluding 
worship period when all of the 
teachers came together for spiritual 
enrichment was the high point of the 
evening’s experience. 


They follow the lead 
of a visiting worker 


Another rural church school teach- 
er told what happened in her church 
when a young woman, trained in 
Christian education, came to the 
crossroads church the summer before 
to help them hold a vacation church 
school. Her chief tools were -entlruci- 


asm, training, and a vision of what 
the church could mean to its commu- 


nity. And when she left the hamlet, 
after living with its people for two 
weeks, her own enthusiasm had 
sparked the dying embers of a strug- 
gling church school till it burst into 
new life. She discovered three or four 
young mothers who wanted a vital 
church school program for the sake 
of their own children. She pressed 
them into service during the vacation 
school, demonstrated creative teach- 
ing techniques for two weeks, put into 
their hands simple manuals on Chris- 
tian education, and inspired the chil- 
dren of the community to “wish va- 
cation school would last all summer.” 

The homes where she _ boarded 
caught a little of her vision and the 
people realized afresh that if they 
wanted a program of Christian edu- 
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cation for their children it was more 
than the preacher’s job to provide it. 
Probably the most important teaching 
the young woman did in that church 
was not with the children at all, but 
with the adults who came to assist 
her and the parents who entertained 
her. 

The young woman herself had re- 
ceived her vacation church school 
training at a laboratory conference, 
and she went about from rural 
church to rural church that summer, 
turning each of the vacation schools 
she conducted into miniature labora- 
tory schools for inspiring and training 
prospective Sunday school leaders. 


They use audio-visuals 


The use of audio-visual aids in the 
field of leadership education also gives 
hope for training rural church school 
teachers. The new Leadership Educa- 
tion Audio-Visuals give promise of 
revitalizing the whole approach to 
leadership training and will soon be 
coming into use.’ 

One state denominational board se- 
cured several of the best filmstrips 
and 2x2 slides on such subjects as 


teaching methods, how to adapt the 
small church and its cquipment for a 


program of Christian education, how 
to improve attendance, ways to en- 
courage home and church coopera- 
tion, how to interpret the Bible to 
children, etc. These sets, along with 
carefully prepared discussion guides 
and projection equipment, were made 
available on a rotating schedule to 
several churches for a period of six 
weekly discussion programs. Many 
small churches where vision and 
know-how were limited, saw in the 
pictures answers to their own persist- 
ent needs. 

In one church the weekly sessions 
did not end with the showing of the 
slides and the discussion of methods. 
Work sessions continued for several 
weeks. The teachers of children got 
together to make a church school pic- 
ture file and to practice simple hand- 


*See the article, "To Help You Train More 
Leaders—Better, Faster'' in the November 
issue of the International Journal. Or send 
for the descriptive leaflet on the Leadership 
Education Audio-Visual Kit from your donomi- 
national board or from the Leadership Educa- 
tion Department, International Council of 
Religious Education. For other visual ma- 
terials in the leadership field see the 'Audio- 
Visual Resource Guide for Use in Religious 
Education," second edition, published by the 
International Council. 
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crafts which they wanted to use in 
their teaching. The men of the church 
helped construct screens to separate 
classrooms, and built tables, cup- 
boards, and coat racks for the church 
school. The discussion guides that ac- 
companied the slides and film strips 
suggested that each group make two 
lists to be presented at the school 
board meeting: improvements we can 
make immediately in our church 
school, and recommendations for long 
term planning. Thus the ideas and 
inspiration derived from seeing the 
pictures were not lost in idle talk, but 


were applied to the practical needs at 
hand. 


They kept on learning 


The significant thing about most 
of the methods suggested was that 
they were the opening wedge for fur- 
ther programs of leadership educa- 
tion. They were the first step toward 
a trained teaching staff, and once a 
church school group had taken that 
first step they felt their need for fur- 


Wee Magic 
ech in Sbides 


by Ruth Bernice Mead* 


HE FOURTH GRADERS crowd- 
fed about the projector as Mr. 
Early started to repack his. slides. 
This had been such an exciting les- 
son and they had so many questions 
still unanswered! When they had first 
begun talking about the wonders of 
God’s creation it had been just words; 
but when Mr. Early had taken them 
with him on his trip through the 
Rockies so they could see the great 
rocks, the lakes and the forests, ev- 
erything became interesting. He told 
of the deserts he had crossed and 
how he had gone down into the 
Grand Canyon. These pictures re- 
minded some of the children of slides 
their fathers had taken on similar 
trips. Almost everyone had something 
to tell the class as well as questions 


*Director of Religious Education, Broad 
Street Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


ther training and found ways to get 
it. Church school magazines with 
their excellent resources for teacher 
preparation took on a new value; 
community and county leadership ed- 
ucation classes, one-day conferences, 
county and state conventions, offered 
opportunities that were previously un- 
appreciated; church school resource 
libraries even for the small church, 
became a must, and did not seem 
difficult in attainment. 


“Tt is evident to me,” said the dis- 
cussion leader in summarizing the 
discussion, “‘that our county and state 
inter-church councils and the area 
denominational workers have a real 
responsibility to the rural and village 
church. There are plenty of meth- 
ods and programs of leadership train- 
ing available to the rural church as 
well as to the urban church. Rural 
people will take advantage of them 
when they know that the training 
will help them at their points of 
need.” 


ers a 


to ask. As they talked, their own pic- 
tures at home were illuminated with 
the realization of God’s wonderful 
work in the earth. 

Out of such erperiences, there grew 
the beginnings in our church of what 
we are calling a “personalized”’ slide 
collection and reference list. This is 
not and never will be a completed 
project. It is an adventure in making 
the visual teaching in our church 
school more meaningful to our chil- 
dren since it relates these pictures to 
their own experiences and to the 
people they know. 

It grew out of a definite need for 
slides in two teaching areas: the won- 
ders of God’s creation and Christian 
social relationships for children. Upon 
inquiry we found that some of our 
teachers and church families had pic- 
tures of scenes and plant life which 
were usable; a few offered pictures of 


ec 
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their children in play groups which 
could be used in teaching Christian 
attitudes among children. 


As soon as we began to use these 
slides, we found that there was in- 
creased interest because these pictures 
involved people that the children 
knew. Discussion was more free than 
was usually the case and interest was 
better sustained. This seemed to be a 
clue to more effective visual educa- 
tion. We decided to follow this and 
plan definitely to develop a small col- 
lection of pictures suited to specific 
units, and also to work through church 
families to discover those who had 
pictures which they would loan or 
show to the church school. 

Our first step was to include an 
announcement of this project in a 
filler sheet sent with a letter to all 
church school families. This new ven- 
ture was listed with other ways in 
which parents could serve the church 
school. The letter said in part: 

“We need slides which show the 
wonders of God’s world. Do you have 
in your collection a picture of a great 
rock, a wild animal in its native habi- 
tat, waves of the sea dashing over 
rocks, or other interesting pictures? 
Are you willing to loan or give one 
or two such pictures to the church 
school library? 

“While you are on your vacation 
this summer will you dedicate one or 
two slides to our church school li- 
brary so that next winter we may 
use them in our unit on God in 
Nature? 

“We also need pictures of children 
who are showing Christian attitudes in 
their play. If you have a picture of 
a child or children helping each oth- 
er, sharing a toy or caring for a 
younger child, will you not share this 
with us in the fall when our chil- 
dren are studying how to live to- 
gether as God’s children should?” 

The day after the announcement 
went out, one mother called to say 
that she had already sorted out some 
slides for the church school. Among 
these were a good picture of a beaver 
cutting down, a tree and several us- 
able ones of children playing. We 
did not get a flood of offers but we 
soon had a beginning list of those 
to whom we could turn for certain 
kinds of pictures. 

This fall we are working on taking 
a few carefully planned pictures which 
will illustrate our units on social rela- 
tionships. During the summer one 
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Broad Street Presbyterian Church 


The fourth-graders crowded around the projector as thoi teacher 
started te repack his slides. 


family was able to take a few pic- 
tures of children sharing. Our primary 
classes are working on some drama- 
tized situations which they will use 
as they show pictures to their par- 
ents during the morning parent’s day 
in their department. This is an area 
where we need to take great care 
lest the pictures be misunderstood or 
cause embarrassment to the child.. We 
must not pick out some particular 
child or children as good examples. 
It certainly would be harmful to use 
any child as a poor example unless 
the picture was taken of a planned 
situation to demonstrate a point which 
both the child and the group under- 
stood. 

Soon after this project was started, 
our Indian missionary from the South- 
west visited the church school and the 
children were all very enthusiastic 
about “our real Indian” missionary 
and his work. The third grade em- 
barked on an exploration of the work 
our church is doing for Indians and 
one boy who was particularly inter- 
ested reported to the department on 
the places where our denomination 
had missionaries. Our own missionary 
had promised that he would have 


some slide pictures taken for them 
and these boys took the responsibility 
for planning with him for these pic- 
tures. They made a list of the pictures 
they wished taken and sent him film 
which the church school gave for 
this purpose. These slides have come 
and are now a part of the personal 
contacts between our children and 
Indian people in a far-away state. 

Our children had been very touched 
when our missionary in China sailed 
last fall, leaving his wife and two 
little children in the United States. 
The adults of the church had given 
him a camera and film to record his 
journey and first work in China. While 
the pictures that came were planned 
for adults there were many which 
were of real interest to children, par- 
ticularly those showing the long jour- 
ney to the Orient. 


Through these two personal con- 
tacts missions are beginning to be 
real to our church school. 

This plan also makes it possible to 
provide a fresh supply of pictures 
without a large outlay for slides, some 
of which are used only occasionally. 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Worship Resources 


P rumary Department 


by Marion G. Young* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: Praise God for 
Friends and Friendliness 


For the Leader 


Many churches place emphasis during 
these first two months of the year on 
inter-group and world brotherhood. In 
the language of the little child this means 
“making friends and being friends.” The 
worship services, therefore, are. planned 
to help children think of the need for 
friendly ways in the home, in the neigh- 
borhood, in the world. 


It is always well to follow Christmas 
stories with something about the baby 
Jesus growing up. Stories such as the 
ones suggested from Tell Me About Jesus 
by Mary Alice Jones not only answer 
children’s questions about Jesus but they 
help the children’s thoughts and ideas 
to grow. During January these stories, 
together with discussions about Jesus’ 
teachings about love, will be used to 
emphasize the importance of happy and 
friendly living in and around the home. 
Then the circle will be widened to in- 
clude others outside the immediate en- 
vironment. The same techniques of friend- 
ship work in the smaller and the larger 
world. If children can be helped to know 
this and to practice these techniques in 
ever-widening circles the Kingdom of God 
will come closer. 


The above mentioned book is one’ that 
has found its way into many homes and 
almost all libraries. It is highly recom- 
mended for children’s use on browsing 
tables as well as for the primary lead- 
ers. If the purchase price of two dollars 
is prohibitive, be sure to spare no effort 
to borrow it for use this month. 

Percy Tarrant’s picture The Lord of Joy 
has been chosen for the worship center 
and for study. To the primary child this 
picture portrays Jesus, the friend who 
could enter into all the happy, joyous 
playtimes of the children of his day and 
who taught them and can teach us new 
ways of being friendly and having good 
times. This picture can be found in one 
of the sets which accompany. church 
school lesson material.’ 


The Bible verses used during this 
month should be printed on large cards 
so that the children can read them and 
use them in the worship services. All 
music recommended will be found in 
Hymns for Primary Worship (Judson or 


*Mrs. Edward Young, Yonkers, New York. 


1Available only in Primary Picture Set, First 
Year, Winter Quarter, published by the Christian 
Board of Publication, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, 
Mo., $1.50. New large size available. 
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Westminister Press) unless it is otherwise 
indicated. 


Enrichment Material 


From Sing, Children Sing by Edith Lovell 
Thomas (Abingdon Press) 
“Friends of All We’d Like to Be,” 84 
“Lovingkindness,” 13 


From Children’s Worship in the Church 
School by Jeannette Perkins (Harper) 
“The Greatest,” 105 
“O God, Father of All Children,’ 136 
“A Thank You Song,” 178 


From Neighbors at Peace by 
Taylor (Abingdon Press) 
“Friends,” 121 
“IT Wonder,” 121 
“Three Donalds,” 112 
“I Was with Jesus,” 79 


From Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls 
by Welker and Barbour (Harper) 

“I Wonder,” 22 
“Let Us Remember Jesus,” 36 
“When Jesus Lived in Nazareth,” 47 
*‘Jesus Needed the Love of Friends,” 71 
“We Rejoice,” 76 
“A Bundle of Sticks,” 167 


From Jesus and His Friends 
Heflin (Judson Press) 
“The Friends of Jesus,” 131 
“Which Loved Best,” 140 


Growing Pains by Florence Taylor (West- 
minister Press) 

Older primaries can read this book. All 
children will enjoy the pictures and 
stories about a group of children 
growing up in friendly ways. This is 
recommended for the browsing table. 


Florence 


by Nan 


January 7 
THEME: Friendly Homes 
Worsuip CENTER: Build the center 


around a picture of the boy Jesus in 
his home. A few pictures showing hap- 
py family life today might be grouped 
around it. Twin posters on “Jesus Be- 
ing Friendly and Helpful in his Home” 
and ‘“‘Ways of Being Friendly and 
Helpful in our Homes” might be made 
and used in the center of worship. 


PRELUDE: “Glad I Am to Grow” 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 147:1 
Response: “I. Will Sing to the Lord” 


LEADER: 

For a long time now we have been 
singing songs about Jesus’ birthday. We 
know that he did not always remain a 
little baby but that he had a birthday 
each year just as we do. Many times 
we wonder about Jesus as he was grow- 
ing up from a baby to a friendly help- 
ful man. The Bible gives us only one 
verse about all those years before he was 
twelve. However, people who have thought 
and studied have written “as-it-might- 
have-been” stories to try to answer chil- 
dren’s questions. Today I will read the 
Bible verse about how Jesus grew. Then 


I will read to you about how a little boy 
named Bobby had his questions answered, 


BrptE ReEapinc: Luke 2:52 
Story: “Jesus Grows Up’”’ 


Discussion: Encourage the children to 
talk about the story—about Jesus’ home, 
Bobby’s home, their homes. Guide them 
in’ listing ways of growing, and explain 
and interpret the Bible verse in terms 
of their list. 

Hymn: “When Jesus was a Little Boy” 

PRAYER: 

O God, we praise you for Jesus. We 
are glad that he came into the world 
as a tiny baby and that he grew into 
boyhood and manhood. We thank you 
for the stories and poems and_ songs 
which help us to understand the kind 
of boy that Jesus must have been. We 
thank you for the pictures which help us 
to imagine what Jesus’ happy home was 
like. Help us to study and learn more 
about Jesus so that we may know new 
and better ways of making our own homes 
happy and friendly. O God, we know that 
you are the loving father of Jesus and 
of us. Help us to grow as he did in 
body, in mind, and in friendly thought- 
fulness of others. Then we can feel that 
you are pleased with our trying to: live 
as you would have us live. This we ask 
in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Hymn: “Glad I Am to Grow” 


January 14 


THEME: Friends at Play 


Worsuip CENTER: Place a good copy of 
The Lord of Joy’ in the center of the 
worship table or background. Have no 
other picture—only an open Bible and 
candles if desired. 


PRELUDE: “I Think When I Read that 
Sweet Story of Old” 


Catt To WorsuHip: Psalm 96:1 
Response: “I Will Sing to the Lord” 


PRAYER: O God, we sing praises unto 
thee for all joyous and happy things. 
We are glad for friendly homes and for 
friendly playmates. We thank thee for 
Jesus, the best friend of all. Amen. 


Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 
(first 2 verses) 


Scripture: Mark 10:13,14,16 


Hymn: “I Think When I Read that 
Sweet Story of Old” 


Picture Srory: “The Lord of Joy’® 
Many artists have painted pictures of 
Jesus with the little children. The one 
we are looking at today is called The 
Lord of Joy. The artist wanted to tell 
a story with his picture. I am not sure 
I know the story he was thinking of 
because each person sees in a picture 
just what he is able to see. I will tell 


2Tell Me About Jesus by Mary Alice Jones. 
Published by Rand McNally. Available from de- 
nominational book stores. 


3A different interpretation of this picture, with 
an older approach, may be found in the junior 
resources in this issue. 
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my story and then you can tell me if 
you see more or different things. 

The children went to see Jesus many, 
many times beside the one time of which 
the Bible tells. They grew to know him 
very well and to love him very much. 
He seemed always to understand just 
what stories they wanted to hear, just 
what games they wanted to play, just 
what questions they wanted to ask. He 
always knew what was troubling them 
even before they found. words to tell 
him. He was a wonderful friend! 

So it took only the few words, “Jesus 
is coming,’ or ‘Jesus is near here,” to 
start many little feet flying down the 
road towards where he was. Of course 
the children always arrived breathless and 
laughing and chattering with happiness 
and anticipation. Jesus always welcomed 
them with his kind smile. He never seemed 
too busy or too tired to play or talk 
with them. 

On one such day the children ran up 
to find Jesus resting on a large stone 
by the roadside. They were so glad to 
see him that they joined hands and 
danced in a circle around him. They 
skipped joyfully and sang merrily as 
Jonathan played gay music on his shep- 
herd’s pipe. Jesus smiled on them all 
as he put his arm around Jonathan and 


_ in three entirely 
different ways. 
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The Christmas Storyin 
exquisite kodachromes with 
real people in beautiful cos- 
tumes. An unforgettable pro- 
gram for the church school 
Christmas. service. 


drew him close to his side. The dancing 
became faster and faster until finally the 
littlest one gave up and snuggled close 
to Jesus on his other side. The rest of 
them were getting more and more out 
of breath and tired too. Jesus knew it 
would not be long before he had a very 
quiet and happy group of children all 
gathered around him to listen to a story. 


On the other side of the road a 
woman with a water jar paused to watch 
what was going on. Perhaps she won- 
dered how Jesus could stand all that 
noise. Perhaps she waited to see how 
he would send them away. The little 
boy by her side had no such thoughts, 
however. He knew right away that there 
was a man who really loved and under- 
stood little children. He felt that this 
friend would never get cross or im- 
patient with the children’s frolicsome 
ways. He raised his arm in joyous greet- 
ing to Jesus. Perhaps he was hoping that 
an answering smile would beckon him 
over to join the happy group. What do 
you think happened? I am sure that it 
was only a minute before that little 
boy was right close to Jesus too. No 
child was ever left out of the circle of 
his friendship. 


Discussion: Give the children opportu- 
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nity to react to the story and to give 
any ideas they. may have about the 
picture. Gather these thoughts into a 
prayer of gratitude or use the follow- 
ing litany developed by a group of 
primary children following such a dis- 
cussion. 
LITANY: 
For all the joy and gladness in the world, 
We sing praises unto thee, O Lord. 
For gay music and happy songs, 
We sing praises unto thee, O Lord. 
For games and laughter and fun, 
We sing praises unto thee, O Lord. 
For parents and playmates and friends, 
We sing praises unto thee, O Lord. 
For Jesus_who wants all children to be 
happy; | 
We sing praises unto thee, O Lord. 
For all friendly people everywhere, 
We sing praises unto thee, O Lord. 


Hymn: “Glad I Am to Grow” 
January 21 
THEME: Those Who Need Friends 


Worsuip CENTER: The same as last week 
except that a few pictures of children 
acting in friendly ways may be added. 

PRELUDE: “Happy Music from Bach,” 
(No. 201 in Hymns for Primary Wor- 
ship) 

LEADER: We have been listening to some 
joyous music by a great composer. We 
have been looking at a picture of Jesus - 
called The Lord of Joy. Let each one 
of us close our eyes now and think of 
all the joyous happy things that God 
has provided for us in this world. Let 
each one of us talk to God silently in 
his own heart. 


SILenT Prayer: Pianist may play softly 
“Lovingkindness’”’ or “I Will Sing to 
the Lord” 

BIBLE VERSE: 
child) 

REsPoNSE: ‘“‘Lovingkindness” or “I Will 
Sing to the Lord” 


Story: “Jesus Helps People to Be Good’” 
or tell the story of Jesus and Zaccheus 
in your own words. 


Discussion: Lead children to talk about 
how Jesus made friends and ways in 
which they make friends. Bring out that 
the best way to have a friend is to 
be one. 

BrstE VERSES: Proverbs 18:24a; Prov- 
erbs 17-17a; Proverbs 17:22a; Ephesi- 
ans 4:32a (read by children from the 
cards) 


Hymn: “Friends of All We'd Like to 
Be’* or “I Love My Friends and They 
Love Me” 

PRAYER: O God, you have filled your 
world with lovingkindness. Help us to 
be grateful for all kind things done for 
us. Help us to look for chances to show 
love and kindness to others. Help us 
to spread friendliness wherever we go. 
Amen. 


Psalm 33:5 (read by a 


January 28 


THEME: Those Who Are Unfriendly 
WorsuHip CENTER: This should be the 
same as last week. 


4Sing, Children, Sing. 
5In many church hymnals. 
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PRELUDE: “O Master of the Loving 


Heart’ 
Catt To WorsuipP: Psalm 33:5 


Response: “Lovingkindness’® or “I Will 
Sing to the Lord” 


Litany: 

For all your love and kindness to us, 
We thank you, O God. 

For all who are friendly and loving to us, 
We thank you, O God. 

For opportunities to be kind to others, 
We thank you, O God. 

For Jesus who taught ways of friendli- 

ness, 
We thank you, O God. 

Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart 
(sung for the children by an adult) 
or “Glad I Am to Grow” 

BiptE VERSES: Have the 


995 


same verses 


used last week read from cards by the 
children. 

Hymn: “Friends of All We’d Like to Be”* 
or “I Love My Friends and They 
Love Me” 


Srory: “Jesus and Unfriendly- People 


Biste VeErRsEs: Jesus’ rules for friend- 
ship—John 15:12; Matthew 22:39; 
Matthew 7:12; Matthew 5:44; Luke 
6:31; Matthew 18:22 (read from verse 
cards by children) 

Discussion: Talk about what these verses 
mean to us today. Talk about situa- 
tions in which we need to remember 
these teachings of Jesus and try to act 
as he would have us. 


Prayer Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be Like 
Jesus” 
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Juni or Department 


by Mazelle Wildes Thomas* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: Jesus’ Way of Liv- 
ing 


For the Leader 

The month of “beginning again’ is 
upon us. New resolutions will be made 
by young and old. The Christmas festi- 
val has pointed up once more the new 
way open to those who would follow 
Jesus. 

Junior boys and girls are the eager, 
enthusiastic and adventuresome seekers of 
“new ways.” It becomes our privilege to 
lead them toward Jesus’ way of life. 


There are again suggestions for pupil 
participation. Juniors enjoy participating 
in a well planned service of worship when 
they have had time to prepare. 

The pictures suggested for use in the 
worship center will be important tools in 
helping you bring your children to new 
understandings of the life of Jesus. Good 
prints may be secured from your denomi- 
national publishing houses. 

The “early arrivals’ may help in ar- 
ranging the worship centers. 

Hymns are selected from Hymns for 
Junior Worship (Westminster or Judson 
Press), but many will be found in other 
hymnals as well. 


January 7 
Tueme: Jesus’ Life Was One of Prayer 


In the worship center today you will 
want to use, if possible, a picture whose 
subject is prayer. A good print of any one 
of the following may be secured from 
your denominational publishing house: 
“Christ in Gethsemane” by Hofmann, 
“Christ in Gethsemane” by Clementz or 
“Praying Hands” by Durer. 


One of the above pictures used with 
an open Bible will become an effective 
center of worship. 

PRELUDE: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 

Almighty” 


*Director of Christian Education, Grace Con- 
gregational Church, Framingham, Massachusetts. 
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Catt To Worsuip: (by the leader and 
January choir) ‘The Lord Is in His 
Holy Temple” 


Leaver: “Sabbath Prayer” (used as prayer 
poem and found on page 134 in Hymns 
for Junior Worship) 


“OQ Thou who hearest every heartfelt 
prayer, 

With Thy rich grace, 
hearts prepare; 

Thou art our Life, Thou art our Love 
and Light, 

O let this Sabbath hour with Thee be 
bright!”” Amen. 


PRAYER RESPONSE: (by January choir) 
“Hear Our Prayer, O Lord” 


Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a Chris- 
tian” 
LEADER: “How Jesus Prayed” 


How beautifully you sing that spiritual, 
and with such feeling! Anyone listening to 
you sing that hymn this morning would 
know you meant every word that you 
sang. “Lord, we want to be like Jesus 
in our hearts.” That is what we have 
said. To be like Jesus in our hearts is 
to follow his way of life. Today and on 
the following three Sundays we are going 
to think together about Jesus’ way of life. 

Jesus’ life was one of prayer. We be- 
lieve that prayer was a very real part of 
Jesus’ life, for he was constantly trying 
to discover what God wanted him to do, 
and this he could learn only by praying 
to God. We also believe that Jesus, more 
than any other person who ever lived, 
did the will of God in spite of the suffer- 
ing it brought him. To do what he did 
to teach men the way God wanted them 
to live finally cost Jesus his life. This 
took great strength and courage and we 
believe Jesus found this strength and 
courage through being very close to God 
in prayer. 

Just how often Jesus went apart to 
pray, the Scriptures do not tell us, but 
we believe it must have been very often 
for it seemed to become a very natural 
part of his life. So natural and so impor- 
tant that his disciples came to him one 
day saying: ‘“‘Lord, teach us to pray...” 
They wanted to feel as their Master felt 
toward God. Jesus taught his disciples 
to pray that day and that prayer has 


Lord, all our 


come down through the two thousand 
years since to be the most widely known 
and prayed prayer in the world. is 
going to read from the department Bible 
the Scripture in which the Lord’s prayer 
is found, 
ScrrpturRE READING: (to be read by a 
sixth grade boy) Matthew 6:5-13 
LEADER: Jesus’ life was one of prayer. 
To try to be like him, we too must 
make prayer a real part of our lives. 
The fifth grade boys and girls have 
prepared a litany of prayer. They will 
direct our prayer thoughts and we will 


pray the response, “Hear our prayer, 
O Lord.” 


Litany or Prayer: (led by fifth grade 
pupils) 
Leaders: Lord, we want to be more 
Christian. ; 
Response: Hear our prayer, O Lord. 


Leaders: Lord, we want to be like 
Jesus. 


Response: Hear our prayer, O Lord. 
We would pray as Jesus 


Leaders: 
prayed. 

Response: Hear our prayer, O Lord. 

Leaders: Hear, us, Lord as we pray 
the prayer Jesus taught those who 
followed him in Galilee long years 
ago. 

Response: ‘The Lord’s Prayer” 

Prayer Response: (sung by choir) “Hear 
Our Prayer, O Lord.” 

Leaver: In the spirit of prayer the 
offering shall be brought forward by 
the January ushers. 


OFFERTORY Soo: “Bless Thou the Gifts” 
(sung by a member of the choir) 


CiLosinc Hymn: “O Master of the Lov- 
ing Heart” 


January 14 


THEME: Jesus’ Life Was One of Learning 
One of three universally known and 
loved paintings might well be used in the 
worship center today with the open Bible. 
The paintings are, “Christ and the Doc- 
tors’ by Hofmann, “The Boy Christ in 
the Temple” by Clementz and “Finding 
the Boy Christ in the Temple” by Hol- 
man Hunt. 
PRELUDE: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty” 


Catt To Worsuip: (by the leader and 
January choir) “The Lord Is in His 
Holy Temple” 


PRAYER: Bless us with thy presence, O 
Lord our God. Help us to draw near 
thee that we might learn more of thee 
and thy plan for us. 


PRAYER RESPONSE: (by January choir) 
“Hear Our Prayer, O Lord.” 


Hymn: “At Work Beside His Father’s 
Bench” 


LEADER: 

Last Sunday we talked together about 
Jesus’ way of life. We said that he spent 
many hours of his life in prayer. Today 
we are going to think about Jesus’ way 
of life as being a life spent in learning. 
— is going to read a story from the 
book of Luke. This is a true story tell- 
ing us how eager Jesus was to learn 
even as a boy. When has finished 
reading the Bible story, I will tell you 
an imaginary story based on one of the 
Bible verses in the Scripture story. 
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SCRIPTURE Story: (read by a fifth grade 
girl) Luke 2:39-52 

Story: “The Boy Jesus and the Temple” 
(see below) 


Hymn: “O Jesus, Lad of Nazareth” 


LEADER: and will bring 
the offering to the worship center. 


OFFERTORY Music AND RESPONSE: 
“Bless Thou the Gifts” 


BenepicTion: “The Lord bless thee and 
keep thee. The Lord make his face to 
shine upon thee and be gracious unto 
thee: The Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee and give thee peace.” 


PostTLupDE: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 


Story: 

Tur Boy JEsus AND THE TEMPLE 

It was the night before the Feast of 
the Passover. The great city of Jerusalem 
had hummed with excitement all day as 
it sought to make room for the crowds 
of visitors who had come to celebrate 
the feast days. 

With the coming of the night the 
hum had quieted to a whisper. The busy 
households had settled down for the night 
and a stillness lay like a heavy cloak 
over the city. 

The boy Jesus lay on the roof top of 
the house where he was staying with his 
mother Mary, and Joseph. He had been 
lying there for some time now waiting 
for sleep to come. He had counted stars, 
repeated memory verses and listened to 
the deep and regular breathing of the 
sleeping Joseph who lay beside him. But 
his eyes refused to stay closed. To be 
sure, he was tired enough to sleep, for 
the trek from his home in Nazareth to 
the city of Jerusalem had been a long, 
hot and dusty one. His whole body ached 
with weariness, but this weariness was no 
match for the excitement which surged 
through his whole being. 

For days, weeks, yes even months he 
had awaited the day that would come 
with the first rosy streaks of tomorrow’s 
dawn—the day that would find him en- 
tering the gates to the Temple for the 
first time. To see the Temple—the beau- 
tiful gold-turreted Temple with its walls 
of marble and pinnacles of gold—had 
been the dream of Jesus since the day 
he had become twelve. Rabbi Ezra, Mary 
and Joseph had told him tale after tale 
about the Temple and now he was to see 
it at last. 

The thought of the old rabbi who 
taught him and the other boys in the 
synagogue school in Nazareth set Jesus 
to thinking of things he had learned at 
the schoolmaster’s feet. He thought of the 
courage of his people, who had suffered 
years of exile and imprisonment at the 
hands of cruel enemies. He thought of 
the many temples they had built at great 
cost and sacrifice, only to see them 
destroyed by ruthless foes. 

Sleep finally came, but just when, 
Jesus never knew, for the sky had been 
a diamond studded curtain of. darkest 
velvet one moment and one of softest 
gray streaked with ribbons of crimson 
the next. 

His eyes were scarcely opened when 
he called to Joseph. 

“Wake up, father Joseph, wake up! 
The morning is but a moment away!” 

Sure enough, just as Joseph sat up 
the sound of the trumpeter announcing 
the new day could be heard. 

“You are right, son. Listen! The watch- 
man has caught the first glimmer of day 
and the trumpeters are trumpeting the 
good news to the waking city. The gates 
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of the Temple will swing open now to 
make way for the eager worshippers.” 

Mary, wearing her favorite blue gown, 
was waiting for her husband and son in 
the courtyard. Together they entered the 
darkened streets that led to the Temple. 

The streets were thronged with other 
eager and happy travelers who, like the 
Nazareth family, wanted to be among the 
first to enter the gates. 

Warm-hearted greetings were exchanged 
between Mary and Joseph and friends 
they hadn’t seen for a year. The boy 
Jesus gave no evidence of seeing or 
hearing the friends and the kinsfolk. His 
eyes were turned in the direction of the 
beautiful Temple and his ears tuned to 
the trumpets that continued to call the 
people to worship. 

The Gate Beautiful was reached at 
last. The voices of the people were stilled. 
Only the chanting of the priests and 
the sweet music of harp and cymbal 
could be heard. 

The sudden peace and quiet, the rich 
tones of the chant and the lovely music 
of the harps and the cymbals were al- 
most more than the boy Jesus could 
bear. He stood breathless and still, his 
eyes upon the fifteen golden steps that 
led to the altar. 


And Mary, looking at the face of 
her son, was, for a moment, afraid— 
for the boy’s face was alight with a 


dazzling brightness that seemed to come 
from above. And she caught at the hand 
of Joseph. He, too, was watching the 
boy—but his face showed no fear. 

“His face is lighted again, Mary, as 
it was on the night he was born in 
the Bethlehem manger. It can mean only 
good. Do not fear,’ whispered Joseph. 

Jesus kneeled at the side of Joseph 
and turned his face toward the altar. He 
joined in the prayers of his people and 
repeated the words of the Shema learned 
at the synagogue school. How proud he 
was to be able to take part in the wor- 
ship! 

The service ended all too soon. The 
priest announced the words of the bene- 
diction Jesus had come to know and love: 
“The Lord bless thee and keep thee. The 
Lord make his face to shine upon thee 
and be gracious unto thee. The Lord lift 
up his countenance upon thee and give 
thee peace.’ 

The boy and his parents were the last 
to leave the Temple, and as he rose to 
leave he resolved that he would come 
again, and again—for never had he felt 
so near his Heavenly Father as he had 
this early morning. 

The Temple was all that he had 
dreamed it would be and more. Indeed 
this had been the most exciting adven- 
ture of his life. 
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TuHeEmeE: Jesus’ Life Was One of Service 
Select from your collection or file of 
pictures one that shows Jesus in the 
act of service. Use it with the open 
Bible and lighted candles. One of the 
following pictures would be splendid for 
the worship center this Sunday: “The 
Healer’ by Copping, “The Hope of the 
World” by Copping, “Come Unto Me” 
by Burnand, ‘Among the Lowly’” by 

L’Hermitte. 

Qurer Music: “All beautiful, the march 
of days’ “Enter his gates with a song 
of rejoicing” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 
choir) 

PRAYER: We are happy and grateful that 
we may enter the doors of this church 


(sung by January 


DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


NO FLAME—NO DRIPPINGS 
STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLES 


Used by School, Colleges, 
Churches, Choirs & Orchestras 


Complete with batteries and color disc. 
$15.00 doz., 2 doz. or more $14.75 doz. 
plus postage. Sample $1.50 postpaid. 


STRAYLINE PRODUCTS CO. 
63 Main St., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


WANTED sewerry 


We buy old or-broken jewelry. Highest cash paid 

immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, rings, 

diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old gold, 

silver, platinum, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed or 

your articles returned. We are government 

licensed. Write for FREE information. 
ROSE SMELTING CO. 

29-CL East Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 


GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 So. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Choiré 


24 beautiful gift pencils printed 
in gold with any name. 


2 DOZEN IN A GIFT BOX 


Print plainly the name you want to go on 
pencils. C.0.D. orders mailed at your expense. 


SEABOARD PENCIL CO. Dept. PP2 
47 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


to worship thee this Sabbath day. Ac- 
cept our praise and thanksgiving, O 
God. Amen 


Hymn: “I Thank You, God” 


LEADER: 

Of all the countless people who have 
walked this earth of ours, never was there 
one who spent more time and strength in 
serving others than did our great friend, 
Jesus. Jesus’ life was one of service. Any- 
one who stood in need of what Jesus 
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THIS LITTLE GIRL WAS FOUND TOO LATE. She died five hours 
after this picture was taken. However, another little girl, Ai Ling, 
only six, was more fortunate. When China’s Children Fund work- 
ers rescued her, she was keeping her poor little, sore-ridden body 
alive by scavenging garbage in the streets. At a China’s Children 


Fund 


orphanage, loving care made Ai Ling a happy, useful, 


Christian woman, She had a talent for nursing and will soon be 
a graduate nurse. Ai Ling is America’s friend, Americans made 
her very life possible. The Russians can’t make her believe we are 
enslavers of the world. America needs friends in the Orient... 
and Ai Ling is our friend. Some little Ai Ling awaits your verdict. 
Will you save her life or will you say, “Go away, little girl, 


and die?” 


China’s Children Fund supports 80 Christian orphanages 
throughout the Far East. Funds can be safely sent to orphanages 
in Communist China through the American Bank at Hongkong. 
Only $10 can save a child’s life for a month. $120 will ‘adopt’ 
a child for a year and the child’s name, address and picture will 
be sent to you. You can correspond with the child. 


What is your answer? 


write to: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHINA’S CHILDREN FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


(MEMBER FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE OF §N. A.) 


SONGS OF THE 
TEN COMMANDENTS 


Words by Katharine Bainbridge 
Music by Sol Cohen 


A musical and poetic interpretation of the 
Commandments for use in the home, Public 
Schools, or in the Sunday Schools . . 


Arranged for Two Part Treble Voices 


Price 75¢ 
HARMONY MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Box 743, Chicago, Illinois 


had to give received that thing. He gave 
all that he had to those who came to 
him. Today we have asked from 
the fourth grade, from the fifth 
grade and from the sixth grade 
to bring us stories from the New Testa- 
ment that will help us see that Jesus 
was a workman who served others. 
FourtH Grape Story TELLER: “Jesus 
and Blind Bartimaeus’—Mark 10:46- 
52 
FirrH Grape Story TELLER: “Jesus 


Feeds the Five Thousand”—John 6:1- 
13 


SrxtH GRADE Story TELLER: “Jesus at 
the Pool of Bethesda’”—John 5:1-17 
(The above Scripture stories will be 

more effective in accomplishing what you 
want to accomplish today if the chil- 
dren tell the stories in their own words 
after thoroughly familiarizing themselves 
with them.) 

Hymn: “O Master 
Race” 

OFFERING RECEIVED: (by two juniors) 

OrFEeRInNG Hymn: “Thy work, O God, 
needs many hands” 

Ciosinc Prayer: Dear God, we thank 
thee for Jesus and his life of service 
to all men everywhere. Help us to 
continue his work as we find ways to 


Workman of the 


serve others. Amen 

PostLupE: “Long ago, the friends of 
Jesus” 

January 28 


THEME: Jesus’ Life Was One of Joy 


The picture, “The Lord of Joy’ by 
Percy Tarrant’ or another showing Jesus 
with children should be used today with 
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the open Bible in the worship center. 
Quiet Music: “O Master of the Loving 
Heart” 


LEADER: When David, the sweet singer 
of old who wrote many of the Bible’s 
loveliest poems and songs, wrote the 
one we now think of as the one hun- 
dredth Psalm, he must have been very 
happy. Listen while I read it. 


Psatm 100 


LEADER: Do you remember our theme 
hymn for October? Let us sing it now, 
for it, too, is a song of joy. 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 


LEADER: We have had a happy time and 
a helpful one during these Sundays in 
January thinking about the different 
characteristics of Jesus’ life. We have 
thought about him as living a life of 
prayer, as living a life of learning and 
of living a life of service. Today we are 
going to think about him as one who 
lived a life of joy. Miss ———— is 
going to tell you an imaginary story 
about Jesus called, ‘““The Lord of Joy.” 


Story: ‘The Lord of Joy” (told by a 
good story teller) (See below) 
Hymn: “Always My Friend” (“Jesus, 


Christ Jesus, is with me today’’) 
OFFERING RECEIVED 
BeNnEpicTIon: “The Lord bless thee” 
PostTLuDE: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
Story: 
Tue Lorp or Joy’ 


How long Peter and the other children 
had waited for this day—the day when 
Jesus, their kind friend, would return to 
Nazareth! And now he was here. Peter 
bounded down the narrow village streets 
to call his friends. Before an hour had 
come and gone, twelve laughing, joyous 
boys and girls were making their way 
to the old willow grove. 

And then they were there. As they 
rounded the curve at the end of Blue 
Cypress Road, they saw him. He was 
sitting on the great rock watching for 
them. When they came into sight, he 
rose quickly and with his long, brown 
arms outstretched came hurrying toward 
them. 


1See Primary Department Resources, footnote 1, 
for source of this picture. 


*Another story interpretation of this picture, 
with a somewhat simpler approach, appears in the 
primary resources above, 


What fun they had then! The chil- 
dren played hide .-and seek, told stories, 
asked riddles, and played tag. 

As the sun rose higher and the cheeks 
of the little ones grew rosier, Jesus had 
the children sit down in the shadow of 
the rocks and beneath the leafy branches 
of the trees. Gathering them about 
him, Jesus opened the cover of the 
basket of surprises that Peter’s mother 
had sent. There beneath a snowy white 
cloth they found a little crusty brown 
loaf and a pickled fish for everyone. 
Before the delighted children put the 
good food to their lips, they bowed their 
heads while the kind friend said, ‘Blessed 
be thou, O Lord God of the Universe, 
who bringest bread out of the earth.” 

They talkéd quietly then and Jesus 
told them of his journeys, of the people 
he had met, of the men who had become 
his helpers, and of the need for more 
workers. 

When Jesus had finished speaking, Peter 
said, “Is it true, Jesus, what they say 
about you?” 

“And what do they say, Peter?” 

“That you have become a great teach- 
er and leader—and that you have done 
many wonderful things.” 

“What I do, Peter, that seems great 
in the eyes of others is but the work 
of our Heavenly Father, who works 
through me. He has much work for you 
and me to do, and only as we do his 
work can we become worthy of calling 
him our Heavenly Father.” Then looking 
to Peter, Jesus said, “Come, Peter, let us 
see how much practicing on the pipes you 
have done.” 

Peter's heart began to pound. How 
did Jesus know that he, Peter, had been 
fairly bursting all day to play on the 
pipe—to show how hard he had worked 
to learn to pipe the tunes that Jesus 
had taught him! 

Putting the pipe to his lips and stand- 
ing within the curve of the strong arm, 
Peter began to play. He played tune 
after tune to the delight of the children 
and the surprise of his teacher. Then 
stopping just long enough to say, “The 
next tune is for you, Jesus. I call it “The 
Lord of Joy.’ It tells the story of our 
happy times with you here in Old Wil- 
low Grove.’ Peter continued playing. It 
was the loveliest of all the tunes, being 
bright, sprightly, joyful music. 

As the small boy piped, the children 
began to dance. Suddenly one of the older 
girls began to chant as they danced in 
a ring about Jesus and Peter. The other 
children quickly joined in the chant— 
and, as they danced ’round and ’round, 
they sang, ‘Jesus is the Lord of Joy.” 

For some several minutes, they danced 
and sang, and then at a word from: their 
tall friend they stopped, and with smiling 
faces lifted to him, listened while he 
spoke softly. ‘““My dear little friends, you 
have sung a message into my heart that 
shall live there always. You have called 
me the Lord of Joy. I want you to 
know that from this day forward I shall 
ask our Heavenly Father to help me bear 
and keep that name always.” 


Rising from his place on the rock, 
Jesus spoke again. “The lengthening shad- 
ows point our way homeward. Let us be 
on our way, and even though the song 
is stilled upon our lips, let it sing on 
within our hearts.” 

Jesus and the children walked back to 
Nazareth together. They were gay be- 
cause it had been such a happy day. But 
they were quiet, too. They were thinking 
that Jesus brings joy wherever he goes, 
and that many people need him. 
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‘ocetay: High Department 


by Nelle Morton* 


WorsuHip FoR JANUARY: The Fellowship 
of the Christian Church 


For the Worship Committee 


The fellowship of the Christian Church’ 


is world-wide and time-wide. It has been 
made so by many people who have worked, 
suffered, been imprisoned and even died 
because of their loyalty to God and the 
church. We often enjoy this fellowship 
Sunday after Sunday unmindful of all 
efforts which have helped to make it 
possible. 

Suppose the junior highs in your group 
were forbidden to attend church, or were 
even threatened with imprisonment if 
they talked about the church or:stood up 
for her. What do you think they would 
do? 

In sections of the world during the 
Second World War some people had a 
chance to test their faith in God and 
their loyalty to the church. Some of these 
people have become known as world 
Christians, but many of them were ob- 
scure persons we have never heard of. 
The church is stronger because they have 
lived. 

This month we would remember in 
thanksgiving four such people: Bishop 
Berggray of Norway, Pastor Trocme of 
France, Bishop Dibelius of Germany and 
Miss Gerd Arnborg of Norway. 

Let us use chapters 11 and 12 of 
Hebrews as an expression of our wor- 
ship. Read it now. If your committee 
or the whole group of junior highs studies 
it carefully and writes paraphrases of their 
own to use in the services, and if they 
make up their own stories of people they 
know who have helped build a world 
Christian community, your worship will 
mean more to your group. Parts of He- 
brews 11 and 12 contain important ideas 
for junior highs. Select these for your 
service. 

It is suggested that you use the same 
Scripture for each Sunday during the 
month, varying the service only with the 
stories given below (or your own stories) 
and a choice of hymns. Following this 
suggestion, one outline of service is given 
with the hope that it may be memorized 
by the entire group for choral speaking 
or that it will be mimeographed so that 
all may participate in it. The readings are 
based on Hebrews 11 and 12. . 

Your services will mean more, also, if 
the stories you create are about people in 
your own church who are in every-day 
jobs as a groceryman, a housekeeper, a 
public school teacher, a Sunday school 
teacher, a football player. 


The Service of Worship 
Cau to WorsuiP: O Come All Ye Faith- 
ful 


LEADER: He that cometh to God must 
believe that he is. 


*Bluff City, Tennessee, 
December, 1950 


Hymn REsponsE: (choose one) : 
“Our God Our Help in Ages Past” 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 
“Faith of Our Fathers” 


LEADER oR CuHoric SPEECH CHOIR: 
“Made Strong by Faith” 


By faith Abraham obeyed God and went 
out, not knowing where he went. 


By faith Isaac blessed Jacob. 


By faith Jacob wrestled and obtained a 
blessing from God. 


By faith Moses refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing to 


share ill treatment with the people of 
God. 


What more shall we say? 


Time would fail to tell of Gideon, 
Barak, Samson, of David and Samuel and 
the prophets, who through faith 
wrought righteousness and obtained prom- 
ises .. . from weakness were made strong. 
Others had trials of mockings and scourg- 
ings . . . moreover of bonds and imprison- 
ments. 


And the end of faith was not in Bible 
times. 


By faith Livingstone went out to Africa. 


By faith Martin Luther was a leader in 
the German Reformation. 


By faith St. Francis became a brother 
to the poor. 


_ Nor is the end of faith with those in 
times past. 


By faith Bishop Berggrav witnesses in a 
world-wide church that a prison of guards 
and barbed wire were not able to curb the 
word of God. 


By faith Andre Trocme is building 
brotherly love into a school and a French 
village. 

By faith Otto Dibelius continues to 
speak of God in the divided capitol of 
Germany. 


By faith Gerd Arnborg, having lived 
quietly and tirelessly the role of a youth 
leader in an underground resistance move- 
ment, is leader now in the student Chris- 
tian movement. 


Story: 
January 7—Bishop Berggrav 
January 14—Andre Trocme 
January 21—Otto Dibelius 
January 28—Gerd Arnborg 


Hymn (choose one): 

“Onward Christian Soldiers” 
stanza) 

“He Who Would Valiant Be” 


Junior Hich Group: 

Therefore, let us also, 

Seeing that we are a part of so great a 
company of people, 

Lay aside everything which easily hin- 
ders us 

And let us become a part of this com- 
munity of God; 

Doing with patience that which is ever 
before us to do, 

And living with faith the life given us 
anew with each day; 

Looking unto Jesus the creator and the 
ending of our faith, 

Who for the joy that was set before him, 
endured the cross, despising the 


(second 


shame, sat down at the right hand of 
God. 
LEADER OR CHOIR: 
Wax not weary, 
Faint not in your souls. 
You have not yet resisted unto blood, 
striving against evil in the world. 
Regard not lightly the chastening of the’ 
Lord, 
Nor faint when you are reproved of 
him. 
For whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
eth, 
And scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceives... 
All chastening seems for the present not 
joyous but grievous, 
Yet afterward it yieldeth... 
of righteousness. 


the fruit 


Wherefore, lift up the hands that hang 
down. 

Make straight the paths for your feet . . - 

Follow after peace with all men... 

Receiving a kingdom that cannot be 
shaken, 

Let us have grace 

Whereby we may offer service well- 
pleasing to God with reverence and awe. 
SILENT MEDITATION 


OFFERING OF SERVICE AND MONEY 


Hymn Postiupe: “We Would Be Build- 


. ” 


ing 


Stories for the Month! 


BisHop BERGGRAV 


Can you imagine the nerve of a man 
imprisoned by the Nazis for three years 
who, with artificial beard and colored 
glasses, would walk out of his prison each 
week to hold an underground meeting 
with church leaders? 


Well that is what Bishop Eivind Berg- 
grav of Norway did. Nor was he a young 
adventurous man when this happened. 
Younger men often enjoy risks. He was 
well past fifty years old. 

It would seem Eivind Berggrav had 
been preparing all his life to become a 
leader in the world church. For after fin- 
ishing the University in Oslo he taught 
for ten years, during which time he edited 
a monthly journal on the church. He then 
became a parish pastor. After six years 
of that he was appointed chaplain of a 
prison, never dreaming that one day he 


would be on the inside, a prisoner him- 
self. 


In 1929 he was ordained Bishop of 
Halogoland, which is ’way up at the 
Northern tip of Norway, reaching into the 
Arctic sea. It was a very difficult life 
among people who worked hard for their 
livelihood. They were fur trappers, fisher- 
men, and seamen. Soon they began to love 
and respect this religious man who was 
not afraid to go anywhere they went, and 
who taught them that God is a part of the 
long winter days, as they had learned to 
call the darkness of the year. 


It was in 1937 Berggrav became leader 
in the country-wide Norwegian Church. 


Two years later like a thunderbolt the 
Nazis rushed in upon Norway, killing, de- 
stroying and imprisoning. You may be 
sure this was a difficult time even for a 
Bishop who had learned hardship in a 
desolate section of Norway. He kept his 
faith and led his church in an uncom- 
promising stand on Christian principles, 
such as the right of parents to educate 
their children, the rights of the Jews, the 


1These stories are adapted from biographical 
materials furnished by the World Council of 
Churches. 
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THE POCKET BOOK OF FAITH 
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Blue leatherette binding: 35 
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* 


right of the church to carry on its meet- 
ings without interference. 

Things became tenser as the Quisling 
government tightened its hold. Protesting 
letters were sent to the government by 
church people. Pastoral letters interpret- 
ing the times were written by Berggrav for 
the people. 

Finally Quisling interfered in the 
church affairs too much. All the Bishops 
of Norway resigned in February 1942. 
But that wasn’t all. Berggrav sent a let- 
ter to his people that they might know 
why he had resigned. It was read all over 
Norway. The letter said: ‘““‘When the goy- 
ernment tolerates violence and injustice 
and brings pressure to bear on the souls 
of men, then the church is the guardian 
of conscience.” 

Quisling called Berggrav to task. In a 
conference at which the Chief of Police 
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and others were present he tried to ma- 
neuver him into a false position. Berg- 
grav stood firm. 

Berggrav then asked why Quisling had 
allowed the resignation of the Bishops to 
be reported in the press as “dismissals,” 
rather than as “resignations.” 


“We see it thus,” Quisling answered. 

“Then I have nothing to do here,” said 
Berggrav. 

“You triple traitor, you deserve to be 


decapitated!” bellowed Quisling. 
Berggrav answered quietly, ‘Well, here 
I am.” 


He was arrested, taken to his summer 
cottage and imprisoned there behind a 
barbed wire fence which the Nazis threw 
around 500 square yards of the property. 


Berggrav was not idle as a prisoner. 
During these days he did household 
chores, chopping wood and cooking his 
own meals. He attempted to make a Nor- 
wegian translation of the Bible, but most 
of all he planned for the church the day 
Norway would be liberated. Once each 
week, wearing dark spectacles and black 
beard, he went past his guards and motor- 
cycled to a place where the church had its 
underground meetings. It was only a 
stone’s throw from the Gestapo headquar- 
ters, but Berggrav was not afraid. Through 
a coded information system he covered the 
entire country of Norway. 


Even though Berggrav was _ released 
from prison and became again Bishop of 
Norway, and even though he has become 
one of the leaders of the World Council 
of Churches, perhaps the greatest witness 
to God he ever made was when a prisoner 
of the Nazis behind barbed wire. 


The Bishop of Sweden put it: ‘“Berg- 
grav’s spirit has gone through closed doors 
and has witnessed that God’s words bear 
no chains.” 


ANDRE TROCME 
(Pronounced Trock-may) 


How would you like to go to a school 
which you helped to build? Really helped 
to build—the walls, the foundation and 
the flloors, put on the roof and added nec- 
essary facilities such as lighting and plumb- 
ing? And more, how would you like your 
school to be attended by boys and girls 
and teachers of at least twelve different 
nationalities? 

There is a school like that today, Cev- 
enol, at Le Chambon, France where stu- 
dents study, work and play with each 
other. 

It is a school started by a man who 
learned brotherhood a very hard way. He 
resolved as he grew up he would give 


boys and girls a chance at a kind of 
school he had not attended. 

When Trocme was very small he did 
not think too much about other people. 
For he had everything he wanted. He be- 
longed to a family with wealth, servants, 
tutors, a country house and a cotton 
weaving factory. But during the First 
World War the Germans swept in and 
destroyed everything he and others had. 
Many fled to Belgium for their lives. But 
as he wandered, wondering whether to 
seek escape along with friends and rela- 
tives, he met a strange old man—a stone- 
cutter. Andre and some other boys began 
following this stonecutter, who was a very 
religious man. They formed together a 
religious gang, begging and sharing bread, 
and -éven poking some bread secretly 
through barbed wire to Russian prisoners 
of the Germans. They held prayer serv- 
ices to which a few of the Germans came 
and even ate their bread. 


Andre suffered a great deal because of 
separation from family and loss of his 
home, but more because of what was 
happening to his people in France. But 
he was learning from his sufferings. He 
was also learning about people of other 
classes and nations. 


So it was to be expected that Andre 
decided to become a Protestant pastor. 
After years of study in Paris and New 
York, he returned to France to work in 
industrial towns. He was called first to be 
pastor of a church in Le Chambon, a 
largely Protestant town in Eastern France. 
It was there he and his assistant Edouard 
Theis (pronounced Tace) established the 
international school, Cevenol. 

Now, pastors Trocme and _ Theis 
preached of God of all people and of all 
of life. That meant they had something to 
say about working conditions of people in 
Le Chambon, and about getting along 
with people of other classes and nationali- 
ties. The owners of industries did not like 
what they said about labor, and people 
themselves did not like what they said 
about treatment of other nations. The pas- 
tors were even called pro-German. 


When the Germans took charge of 
France many Frenchmen compromised 
with the Vichy regime. Not the young 
pastors! They continued to preach love 
of all people and openly condemned Nazi 
racialism. They protected Jews in hiding. 


Now, the Gestapo did not stand for that 
sort of thing very long. When they came 
to take Pastor Theis they found two 
Jewish refugees hiding in a closet. Perhaps 
if Madame Theis had reported them to 
the authorities her husband might have 
been freed. It was a difficult choice which 
made her keep silent. 


The arrest and imprisonment of the 
pastors in a concentration camp raised 
such a howl from the village people that 
the Nazis released them. They were forced 
to go into hiding, however, because of 
plots against their lives. From there until 
the close of the war they directed the 
underground activities of people of the 
church and of the young people of the 
school, 


During postwar years, while hatreds 
were strong, the French school invited 
thirty German students to visit during 
Christmas holidays. The Germans returned 
the invitation by entertaining French stu- 
dents in their country. Friendships were 
formed; hope for a peaceful world was 
born. As one German boy put it after a 
visit to Le Chambon: “We must not ac- 
cept this gift and use it for our own 
advantage we must be islands of 
love and of goodwill.” 
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Orto Diseiius 

Bishop Berggrav was imprisoned when 
invading Nazis overran Norway. Andre 
Trocme was imprisoned when the Ger- 
mans occupied France. But Otto Dibelius 
was a German, himself, and was impxis- 
oned by his own people in his own coun- 
try. 

It was early in the Nazi period that 
Dibelius became involved in the conflict. 
As Hitler rose to power Dibelius preached 
a sermon in Potsdam defying the Nazi 
party. 

Soon the church administrators in the 
area of which Dibelius was General Su- 
perintendent were being replaced by so- 
called Christians loyal to the state. Di- 
belius felt his was a divine appointment 
and wrote a letter to the Nazi Commissar 
of church affairs saying that he refused 
to be deposed; that God had given him 
duties to perform and he intended to 
perform them. 

Now the Nazis had to get rid of a 
man like that, so he was openly dropped 
from the public office. This did not curb 
the powerful convictions of Dibelius ex- 
pressed in public speeches. He was then 
prohibited from speaking in public. 

What he could not do in public he did 
in private. He began writing letters of 
protest, or encouragement, or church guid- 
ance. One—an open letter to the Nazi 
minister—protested the restrictions placed 
on the church and demanded that the 
state abstain from further encroachment. 
Whereupon, Dibelius was hailed into 
courts. 

This time he was released. But imme- 
diately he turned all his energies to Bible 
classes, writings, planning with church 
leaders, and ministerial fellow workers. 

Because he continued his activities in 
the “Confessing Church” Fraternal Coun- 
<il_ he was finally imprisoned. 

_AAtter the liberation he was appointed 
Bishop of Bertis 1. was almost mpesibic 
to keep the church untved because of the 
conflicts and separations between me nus 
sians, Americans and British. 

In 1946 he delivered a powerful ser- 
mon, “Calling Germany to God,” in 
which he declared what he thought the 
will of God meant for life of a people. 
Frankly he discussed the. treatment of the 
Jews and rights of people. 

_ Nor was that the last. In 1948 a pas- 

toral letter condemned conditions in Rus- 
sian-controlled areas of Germany and 
urged German Christians to resist pres- 
sure put on their convictions by Soviet 
authorities. 

The story of Dr. Dibelius is a story 
which is not ended. He is sending from 
his country which he resisted during the 
Nazi regime, ‘a plea to all the world to 
give Germany a chance for reconstruc- 
tion. “We Germans in the East and 
West,” he is saying, “crowded into a small 
space and without liberty to arrange our 
political, economic, and cultural life in 
social justice, must do all that is humanly 
possible today to bear our burden to- 
gether and help one another obtain equal 
rights.” é 


GERD ARNBORG 

Gerd Arnborg helped to organize a stu- 
dent demonstration at the University of 
Oslo to express unshakable defiance of 
the Nazi invaders. She was the secretary 
of the Student Christian Movement on 
the campus. 

After the great demonstration the iron 
hand clamped down on the University, 
imprisoning many students and causing 
many to disappear. Gerd, herself, ‘“‘dis- 
appeared” and before long, became one 
of the links in the resistance movement. 
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No one within knew exactly how the sys- 
tem worked. Each knew only the link 
abe~e and below him in the chain—the 


individuat t.~—. wijom the messages came 
and the one to whom “hey sanst be de- 


livered. In this way, any resista... mem- 
ber who was arrested by the Gestapo couia 
not endanger many others, no matter how 
strong the pressure to confess. 

Gerd walked the streets of Oslo quietly, 
never knowing which corner hid a Ges- 
tapo trap. She never carried a weapon, 
for her faith would not permit her to use 
it. She followed different routes to the 
same destinations day after day, many 
times learning afterwards that had she 
followed the route of the day before, she 
would have walked straight into the 
Gestapo. 

As her responsibilities became heavier, 
more time was spent hiding among the 
streets of the big city. Sleepless hours, a 
few moments of rest, and then friendly 
watchers shaking her ‘with the urgent 
voice: “Get up; you must go; they are 
coming!” 

Like many other young Norwegians, 
Gerd worked so hard she nearly ruined 
her health. But after the liberation she 
felt more than ever the need to help 
other young people who were bewildered 
by the war experiences. 

In the summer of 1946 she was sent 
to the student Christian meeting in 
Switzerland. There she came to see that 
students all over the world need help. 
She remained in Switzerland for the Ecu- 
menical Institute of the World Council of 
Churches, where young people from sev- 
entéen nations spent three months in 
study of the Bible and problems of every- 
day Christian life. 
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She came to the United States to travel 
for the Student Volunteer Movement and 
as a member of the Presbyterian-spon- 
sored International Fellowship Team 
which met with church groups from the 
East to the West Coast. 


Much interested in the Student Chris- 
tian Movement among Americans, Gerd 
spent the winter of 1948-49 as Lutheran 
student worker at Syracuse University in 
New York State. Here she found that al- 
though life was different from Oslo, the 
problems of young people were often the 
same. 


Gerd Arnborg is now again in Nor- 
way. Whether she remains there sharing 
what has come to her through interna- 
tional fellowship, or whether she travels 
for the World Student Christian Federa- 
tion, she will always be a shining Chris- 
tian, having suffered in war and dedi- 
cated herself to peace. 
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See By) Young vople’s 


Department 3 


by Calvin C. Meury* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: Lord, Teach Us to 
Pray 


For THE LEADER: 

Since January begins with the Uni- 
versal Week of Prayer and ends with 
Youth Week, the services for the month 
are planned around the themes of prayer 
and worship. 

A very inspiring booklet, Fellowship 
Without Frontiers, has been prepared for 
the 1951 Universal Week of Prayer and 
may be secured by writing to the De- 
partment of Evangelism, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Note that copies of the worship service, 
Christ Calls, for use on the first Sunday 
of Youth Week, January 28, can be ob- 
tained from the United Christian Youth 
Movement. 


January 7 


Tueme: Lord, Teach Us to Pray (Uni- 
versal Week of Prayer) 


PRELUDE: “O God, Our Help in Ages 


Past” 


Catt TO WorSsHIP: 
Let us search and try our ways, and 
turn again to the Lord. 


Wherewith shall I come before the 
Lord, and bow myself before the high 
God? 

He hath showed, O man, what is good: 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God. 

The hour is coming and now is. wh>~* 


the true worshippers will -~s9aip the 
Fath-- ¢- opitie u in truth. 


Hymn: “O God, Our Help in Ages Past” 


LEADER: 

We face the new year conscious of past 
mistakes and shortcomings, yet we dream 
of better things to come. We cannot ex- 
perience a new year if we carry the old 
self into it. In our desire to change the 
world we must be changed first. We must 
shift to a new outlook. Our world situa- 
tion demands global planning, behavior, 
service and salvation. Jesus’ commission 
to us is imperative—“Go ye into all the 
world ... ” And with the new outlook 
there must be a new emphasis on the 
uplook. In this first full week in January 
we should be one in spirit with Christians 
around the world who observe this period 
as the Universal Week of Prayer. 


ScrrpturE: Luke 18:9-14; 
9:35-38 
Soto: “The Lord’s Prayer” 


LirANy OF INTERCESSION: 

(From Youth Service of Witness at 
Mid-Century World Convention on Chris- 
tian Education at Toronto.) 

Almighty God, who hast made of one 


blood all races of men and who hast sent 
thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ to be the 


Matthew 


*Youth Director, Reformed Church in America. 
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Saviour of the world; we beseech thee to 
look with mercy upon the disorder of our 
world and by thy Holy Spirit to minister 
to the healing of the nations. 

Renew us, O Lord, by thy Spirit. 

That barriers of pride, envy and ill-will 
may be broken down and that every 
effort towards cooperation and peace 
which is built on true righteousness may 
be blessed and prospered. As 

Renew us, O Lord, by thy Spirit. 

That all who serve mankind by learn- 
ing, labor and industry may be mindful 
of their stewardship under thee, that 
strife and contention may be done away 
and that Jesus Christ may be glorified in 
our common life. 

Renew us, O Lord, by thy Spirit. 

That we may contend without fear 
against every evil thing, that we may 
make no peace with godlessness and op- 
pression and that we may use our free- 
dom for the maintenance of justice and 
of liberty amongst all men. 

Renew us, O Lord, by thy Spirit. 
Hymn: “O Master Workman of the 

Race” 


PoEM: 
But WHEN YE PRAy 


But when ye pray, say our—not mine or 


thine. 
Our debts, our debtors, and our daily 
bread! 
Before the thronged cathedral’s gracious 
shrine, 


Or in thy closet’s solitude instead, 
Whoe’er thou art, where’er thou 14°" 


rayer : 
Howovee hpmtt~ vr How great thou be, 


Say uproY brother man including there, 
And more and more it may be thou 


shalt see 
Upon life’s loom how thread to thread is 
bound; 
None for himself, but man to fellow- 
man, 
Or near or far, meet on one common 
ground, 
Sons of one Father since the world 
began. 
So shall God’s Kingdom come in might 
and power 
When all can pray, not mine, or thine, 
but our. 


—FRANCES CrossBy HAMLET’ 


January 14 

Tueme: Lord, Teach Us to Pray—Per- 
sonal and Family Devotions 

PRELUDE: “Still, Still with Thee” 

Catt To Worsuip: “Sanctuary” 

Let us put by some hour of every day 


For holy things!—whether it be when 
dawn 


Peers through the window pane, or when 
the noon 


Flames, like burnished topaz, in the vault, 


Or when the thrush pours in the ear of 
eve 


Its plaintive monody; some little hour 


1From Quotable Poems by Clark-Gillespie. Used 
by permission. 


Wherein to hold rapt converse with the 
soul, 
From sordidness’ and self a sanctuary, 
Swept by the winnowing of unseen wings, 
And touched by the White Light In- 
effable! 
—C.tntTon ScoLLARD’ 


Hymn: “Still, Still with Thee” (first three 
stanzas ) 


Scripture: Psalm 103:1-11 


MEDITATION: 

Have you ever attended a symphony 
concert or even watched a small orchestra 
before it began its performance? Or gone 
to a ball game early? What did you find? 
Players and conductors or managers all 
tuning up-~Much attention is given to the 
tuning up. Why? Because all that comes 
later on depends to a great degree on this 
tuning up. 

We are much like that in our personal 
lives. The way we start each daily per- 
formance in living determines for good or 
bad how that day shall go. 

To start the day with God, with read- 
ing from his word and communing with 
him, is to make pretty certain that what- 
ever the day brings, we will be ready 
for it. 


Soto Hymn: “Lord, for Tomorrow and 
Its Needs” 


Scripture: Deuteronomy 6:4-9 


MEDITATION: 

Because we are part of a family and, 
we hope, a Christian family where God is 
head of the home, let us listen to these: 

REASONS FOR Famity WoRSHIP 

(These might be more effective if read 
alternately by two young persons. ) 

It sweetens home life and enriches home 
relationships. 

It helps resolve misunderstanding oa 
to relieve friction that mo cnter the 


home. : 
See iacals +- nold our boys and girls to 


the Christian ideal and to determine their 
lasting welfare. 

It gives strength to meet bravely any 
disappointments and adversities as they 
come. 

It reinforces the influence and work of 
the church, the church school and agen- 
cies helping to establish the Kingdom of 
Love in the world. 

It honors our Father and is a means of 
expressing together our gratitude to our 
God. 

—Anonymous’ 


Hymn: “Through the Love of God, Our 
Father” 
PRAYER: Our Heavenly Father, as each 


new day comes to us may we welcome it 
as a gift from thee. Amen. 


January 21 

Tueme: Lord, Teach Us to Pray—Church 
Worship 

PRELUDE: “Breathe on Me, Breath of 


God” 


Catt TO WorsHIP: 

Surely the Lord is in this place 

This is none other than the house of God. 
O come, let us worship and bow down 

Let us kneel before the Lord our maker. 
Let us pray: 

THE Lorp’s PRAYER 


Hymn: “Breathe on Me, Breath of God” 
Scripture: Psalm 42 


2From Enriching Worship by A. J. W. Myers. 
Used by permission, 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Mepiration: “This Is Worship” 

If we are to put the world to rights, we 
must first put ourselves right. We must 
trust God more than we do. Trust grows 
of itself within our hearts as we come to 
appreciate the character and wisdom of 
someone whose record we know; and it 
grows more surely when we come to know 
personally in actual companionship some- 
one who, the more we know him, inspires 
in us more trust and confidence in his 
character and wisdom. 


Trust in God grows in just the same 
way. But because he is God, companion- 
ship with him is worship. If all you do in 
church is to sit, stand and kneel when 
others do, while someone else says things 
to which you attend, you are not doing 
yourself much good and are doing the 
rest of the congregation a good deal of 
harm by diluting the atmosphere of devo- 
tion. If you are entering into the worship, 
then you are doing just what is needed in 
bringing in the new world for which we 
hope. For to worship is to quicken the 
conscience by the holiness of God, to feed 
the mind with the truth of God, to purge 
the imagination by the beauty of God, to 
open the heart to the love of God, to 
devote the will to the purpose of God. 


—WILLIAM TEMPLE’ 
Hymn: “Purer, Yet and Purer” 


PoEM: 

Quaint RULES FoR CHurcH DECORUM 
Thou shalt not come to-service late, 
Nor, for the Amen refuse to wait, 

Thy noisy tongue thou shalt restrain 
When speaks the organ its refrain. 


But when the hymns are sounded out 
Thou shalt lift up thy voice and shout. 
The endmost seat thou shalt leave free 
For more must share the seat with thee. 
The offering plate thou shalt not fear, 
But give thine uttermost with. cheer. 
Thou shalt to the minister give heed, 
Nor blame him when thou art disagreed. 


Unto thy neighbor thou shalt bend, 
And, if a stranger, make a friend. 
And so, by all the spirit’s grace, 
Thou shalt show God within his place. 
—Old selection* 

GUIDED PRAYER: 

Our heavenly Father, whenever we 
come into thy church, help us, we pray 


q orld outside and k 
Pee e He's Ey Hore: ouPeGand. Enoy 


prayer) 

May we come in humility and beg thy 
forgiveness for our mistakes and shortcom- 
ings. (Period of silent prayer) 

Attend our ears to hear thy word, our 
hearts to sing thy praise, and our. minds 
to seek thy will. (Period of silent prayer) 

Renew a right spirit within us, that we 
may go out refreshed and better able to 
live the Christian life. (Period of silent 
prayer) 

In the name and for the sake of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


January 28 

THEME: Christ Calls’ (Beginning Youth 
Week) 

PreLupe: “The Voice of God Is Calling” 
(Tune: Greenland) 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 37:5, 6 


*From Worship Resources for Youth by David 
Porter. Used by permission of Association Press. 


*Found in Filipino Christian Youth—second 
quarter, 1950. Published by The Philippine Feder- 
ation of Evangelical Churches. 
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The SNOWDEN-DOUGLASS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


1951 


by Earl L. Douglass, D. D. 


The Thirtieth annual volume of this standard commentary on the International 
Sunday School Lessons. 


Popular with teachers everywhere because it provides: 


A lesson plan each week 


Brilliant expositions on the biblical passages 


An analysis of the lessons entitled “Hints to Teachers” 


Questions and answers to stimulate class discussions 


Illustrative material pointing up the central meaning of 
each lesson by practical illustrations 


and many other fine and invaluable features which have been welcomed by teach- 
ers and ministers for over a quarter of a century. 


MACMILLAN 


at your bookstore 


$2.50 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


°This is an abbreviation of one of the worship 
services prepared for Youth Week by the United 
Christian Youth Movement, 206 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. It should not be copied. 
Copies in leaflet form for individual use, including 
all words of hymns and congregational readings, 
may be purchased for 3c each, $1.65 a hundred. 


CHRISTMAS TIME AGAIN! 


How many people will you make 


happy by the gift of a Bible or 
part? 


NOWHERE ELSE 
CAN YOU BUY SUCH A 
GREAT VARIETY 


At every price level best value. 
Direct your specific inquiry to 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Tue Lorp’s PRAYER 
“The Voice of God Is Calling” 
RESPONSIVE READING: Psalm 84 


Hymn: 


Tue Gioria Parri 


ScripTuRE LEsson: 
thew 4:18-22 


THe AFFIRMATION OF FaitH (In the 
words of the Gospel of St. John) 
We believe that God is Spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth. 


Isaiah 6:1-8; Mat- 


Sr . Bae ~ A es, 
we walk in the light, ae 6é rag t, and if 


we have fellowship one with another. 


We believe that God is Love, and that 
every one that loveth is born of God and 
knoweth God. 


We believe that Jesus is the Son of 
God, and that God hath given us eternal 
life, and this life is in His Son. 

We believe that we are the children of 
God, and that He hath given us of His 
spirit. 

We believe that He is the Resurrection 
and the Life, and that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him though he were dead, yet 
shall he live. 


We believe that if we confess our sins, 


White PIPE-TONE 


FOLDING ORGANS 
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folding organs, Marvelous vol- 
ume resonance and purity of 
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mous over the world for 50 
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He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to.cleanse us from all unclean- 
ness. 

We believe that the world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof; but that he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever. 
Amen. 

Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me That I May 
Speak” 

Tue Litany: 

Leader: O Holy Spirit of Truth, for seeing 
all the things of Christ and showing 
them unto us, 

ulvuyp. we thunun wunce, 

Leader: For the gift of life and the abil- 
ity to enjoy it, 

Group: We respond to thee. 

Leader: For the call to service in this mid- 
century, and the fact that we can share 
in thy work, 

Group: We hear thy call. 

Leader: For the desire thou dost give us 
to work for great causes and the power 
to think great thoughts, 


Group: Give us understanding, 


O Lord. 


Leader: For a sense of duty that leads be- 
yond ourselves and a challenge to thy 
service, 


Group: We thank thee. 


Leader: For the opportunity to come 
apart and worship thee, and for strength 
that prepares us for the duties of today, 


Group: For all these things, Lord, we give 
thee thanks. 


Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways 
of Life” 


BENEDICTION 
CHORAL AMEN 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Leading a Sunday Church School 


By Ralph D. Heim. Philadelphia, The 
Muhlenberg Press, 1950. 368 p. $4.75. 

Here is a most practical book, written 
by a man of large understanding. In addi- 
tion to his own wide experiences and 
observations, he draws on the results of 
letters received from a hundred pastors 
and other workers in response to inquiries 
on selected problems. He also draws on 
reports and evaluations made by many 
college and seminary students of their 
field experiences and use of this book in 
mimeographed editions. 

The book has a new and refreshing ap- 
proach to many of the problems of Chris- 
tian education. It is not stereotyped. Yet 
it is not radical and too far ahead of the 
average church worker. 

It seems to be especially written for 
pastors, although directors of religious 
education, Sunday school superintendents, 
teachers, members of boards of Christian 
education, and others will find the book 
helpful. It is intended to be a text in 
seminaries and other schools, and a manu- 
al for church workers. 

The author holds firmly to the “liberal 
evangelical” views of Christian education. 
He sketches enough background and the- 
ory to give a proper setting. But he does 
not attempt to spell out the entire educa- 
tional program that results from this 
point of view. Rather, I think wisely, he 
limits himself to that phase of the edu- 
cational program (the Sunday morning 
church school) which seems somehow to 
need the most help, which has the larg- 
est enrollment and staff, and which has 
been rather neglected because of emphasis 
put on the more comprehensive aspects 
of the Christian education program. This 
is a welcome return to that phase of 
Christian education which is uppermost 
to most pastors and lay leaders. 


The author takes up such subjects as 
historical background, definitions, objec- 
tives, standards, administration, public 
relationships, leadership training, pupil 
management, pupil activities (study, wor- 
ship, fellowship, service), physical equip- 
ment, finances, reports, promotion, meas- 
urement, rural and small school prob- 
lems, and program enlargement. 

As with any book rather comprehensive 
in scope, there are some limitations and 
inadequacies, but they are far outweighed 
by the practicality and freshness of Dr. 
Heim’s approach. The book can be heart- 
ily recommended to any who have a seri- 
ous concern for the Sunday church school, 
and who, whatever their stage of develop- 
ment, want to make further progress in 
their tasks. 

L.P. 


The Early Years 


By Edgar M. Robinson. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1950. 127 p. $1.00. 

The number of persons engaged in pro- 
fessional religious education who “cut 
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their eye teeth” in the Boys’ Work of the 
YMCA will never be known, but it is 
large. The Association has been a pio- 
neer in many respects in this field, and 
especially in the early days when church 
leadership had not been developed to the 
extent so well known today. The inter- 
woven relationship between the churches 
and the Association is perhaps no more 
clearly shown than in the interchange of 
leadership, of which the fact just noted is 
but one phase of a two-way traffic. 


Association Boys’ Work owes its be- 
ginning, its early start and much of its 
recent development to the author of these 
recollections. He times the history of the 
movement, including his own first mem- 
bership in a YMCA at St. John, New 
Brunswick, in 1886, shows its early em- 
phasis upon personal evangelism and the 
growth within it of a modest recognition 
of boys that became a full-fledged move- 
ment in itself. And that movement had 
its greatest boost when in 1900 Mr. Robin- 
son become the first national secretary of 
Boys’ Work of the International Commit- 
tee. And there his story stops. It is to be 
hoped that this modest volume is but the 
first in a series which will cover also the 
half century of Mr. Robinson’s significant 
service. Now in retirement, he would seem 
to be just the elder statesman for this 
service. 

P.R.H. 


When Young People Ask 


About Sex 


By Dora Hudson Klemer. New York, 
Association Press, 1950. 62 p. $.75. 


Too often, parents, and leaders of reli- 
gious, social and educational organiza- 
tions have believed sex education was 
complete when the so-called ‘facts of life’ 
were given to a child or youth. 


This booklet presents authoritative in- 
formation for the age groups primary 
through senior high school. It includes 
program helps for presenting the all- 
important and all-inclusive sex education 
information which will give youth an in- 
tegrated and wholesome attitude in manag- 
ing their life-long human relations with 
other persons. 

It is well written and can be used by 
junior high and high school youth as well 
as by adult leaders and parents. 

D.S. 


Create Your Own Tomorrow 


By Margaret Blair Johnstone. Garden 
City, New York, Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1950. 252 p. $2.50. 


Through her rich experience as .a min- 
ister, “spiritual scientist,’ and personal 
counsellor, Mrs. Johnstone answers in a 
frank, down-to-earth style numerous per- 
sonal questions of this frustrated age. To 
those who see no promising future because 
of loss of faith, she presents a basis for a 
happy tomorrow. 

The first three sections: ‘How to Live 


with Yourself,’ ‘Happiness Is Home- 
made,” and “Getting Along with Others,” 
lead to the confident conclusion in the 
final pages, “You Create Your Own To- 
morrow.” To a keen, sensitive person, Mrs. 
Johnstone’s pointed, strong words will be 
self-revelatory. 


Rich in illustrative material, this under- 
standing treatment of problems that are 
universal but personal, will be invaluable 
to the practicing counsellor, minister, a 
seeker after “peace of mind,” an harassed 
parent. Those who live in the midst of 
today’s confusion and bewilderment and 
certainly those whose jobs require getting 
along with people will, through Create 
Your Own Tomorrow, acquire fresh in- 
sight and stimulating answers to their 
daily problems. 

R.E.L. 


Fruits of Faith 


Edited by J. Richard Spann. Nashville 
2, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 240 p. 
$2.50. 


This book preserves the substance of the 
lectures delivered at Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute at the 30th Annual Conference on 
Ministerial Training (Methodist). Eighteen 
writers for eight denominations consider 
what have been the results of the Chris- 
tian witness, the fruits of faith. The lec- 
ture-chapters are grouped in three main 
divisions: the Faith, Fruits in the Indi- 
vidual, and Fruits in Society. The contri- 
butions of the several writers are helpful 
though at times the relation of one chap- 
ter to another is not immediately clear. 


The book will be especially valuable to 
ministers seeking by their preaching and 
in other ways to answer the question, 
“Yes, but does the Christian faith really 
make a practical difference in the work- 
a-day world) in which I live?” 

G.E.K. 


The Bomb That Fell on America 


By Hermann Hagedorn. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1950. 76 p. $1.00. 


This new revised printing of this world 
famous poem, “The Bomb That Fell on 
America,” is just as dynamic as it was in 
its original form. Poet Hagedorn seeks to 
show the current struggle for the lives of 
men as well as their souls. He succeeds 
in stirring the reader into an awakening 
of the great struggle of today regarding 
God, the bomb and the soul of man. 
Every religious leader who secks to be 
aware of today’s problem will want to 
have this poem in his library. 

Dest 


Philanthropy in America 


By Edward C. Jenkins. New York 7, 
Association Press, 1950. 183 p. $3.75. 


At a time when the task of financing 
private, non-profit, philanthropic organiza- 
tions is made increasingly difficult by a 
number of factors, this book is both stimu- 
lating and of practical value. 

In broad perspective, with sound his- 
torical data, the author helps us to see 
the philosophy and the anatomy of this 
important phase of our common life. He 
deals with the prospects of philanthropy 
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for the future, giving particular attention 
to the increased role of government in 
this field. 

Dr. Jenkins has drawn on his own con- 
siderable experience in the field, and has 
supplemented that with what appears to 
be painstaking research and the imagina- 
tive thinking which is required of all 
those who have responsibility for the fi- 
nancing of philanthropic enterprises today. 

R.B.S. 


Basic Issues in Christian Thought 


By Albert C. Knudson. Nashville 2, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1950. 220 p. $2.75. 
Dean Knudson singles out some of the 
crucial issues in contemporary theology for 
attention. “Can the Christian faith be 


ee ee ee 


$9.50 
Thumb-Indexed 
Edition $10.75 


3,99 


The name “Strong’s” Concordance is as 
significant as the term “Sterling” ap- 
plied to silver. Here is the standard ref- 
erence work—an unfailing authority! 


STRONG’S Exhaustive 
Concordance of the BIBLE 


To possess Strong’s Exhaustive Concord- 
ance of the Bible is to own a Bible Li- 
brary in a single volume. The 1,809 
pages comprise the equivalent of four 
books. First, the Main Concordance, 
containing in alphabetical order every 
word in the Bible and every passage in 
which that word appears. Then, there 
is a Comparative Concordance of the 
Authorized and Revised versions, in- 
cluding certain American variations. 
This is followed by a concise Hebrew 
and Chaldee Dictionary, with pronun- 
ciation clearly indicated. And, finally, 
a Greek Dictionary of the New Testa- 
ment. 

All this wealth of material, to which 
a hundred scholars gave a lifetime of 
effort, may now be yours, to treasure 
and to use, for only $9.50 (or thumb- 
indexed for your convenience, just 


$10.75). 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


"Order from your Bookseller! “~~~~"" 
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——Strong’s Concordance [J $9.50 
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rationally justified?” Yes. “Is God per- 
sonal and man truly free?” Yes, to both. 
“How are we to think of Christ?” Not 
after the manner of Chalcedon but as the 
true man and true God, according to pat- 
terns of thought congenial to twentieth 
century man. Other helpful and provoca- 
tive chapters deal with the problem of 
evil, with Christian experience, and with 
Christian ethics. 

Dr. Knudson is not greatly impressed 
with neo-orthodoxy. He stands in the per- 
sonalist tradition of Borden P. Bowne 
who appears in the text or in the foot- 
notes every few pages. The neo-Calvinism 


of our day, he maintains, contributes to _ 


obscurantism, posits a false cleavage be- 
tween reason and faith and denies the 
truth of human freedom. If we must have 
a name for another theological school of 
thought, this is “neo-Arminianism.” 

G.E.K. 


A Pictorial Gospel 


By Eliot Hodgkin. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1950. 212 p. $3.50. 


The sub-title, ““A Life of Christ in the 
works of the old masters and the words 
of the Gospels,’ explains what this book 
is. On each left-hand page is a quota- 
tion from one of the Gospels, in the 
order of a consecutive narrative. On the 
opposite page is a black and white repro- 
duction of a painting illustrating the in- 
cident or teaching. Sometimes two such 
pictures are put on the same page. These 
include paintings and drawings from gal- 
leries, museums and private collections all 
over the world. In general they are pic- 
tures that are not well known and some 
have never been reproduced before. This 
is their chief value. 


It is a real adventure of the spirit to 
try to understand these revelations of the 
Word through the work of many diverse 
artists. For those who have a somewhat 
sophisticated taste in art, this might be 
a most fruitful type of devotional ma- 
terial. 

L.G.W. 


Gay Parties for All Occasions 


By E. O. Harbin. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1950. 351 p. $2.95. 


With this book in the church library 
there will be no excuse for dull parties, 
whether for one department or for family 
groups. Although useful also by single 
families, it is especially appropriate for 
large groups in clubs, churches and 
schools and home. Each party is built 
around an original idea; such as, a circus, 
rodeo, white elephant party, or a parade 
of time. 

L.w. 


Additional Books Received 


*CHARLES FREER ANDREWS. By Benar- 
sidas Chaturvedi and Marjorie Sykes. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1950. 334 p. 
$3.75. 

CuristmMaAs. An American Annual of 
Christmas Literature and Art. Edited by 


Randolph E. Haugan. Minneapolis, Augs- 
burg Publishing House, 1950. 71 p. $1.00. 


*To be reviewed. 
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TODAY 
iS MINE 


Day by day devotional readings 
compiled and edited by 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


This book will find a place all 
its own on the shelf of daily de- 
votional books. Its inspiration is 
fresh and of an_ exceptional 
quality. Some of the meditations 
begin with a story, others with 
a little essay or prose poem. 
Each page contains a thought 
for the day, a scriptural passage, 
a verse and a prayer. Thomas 
Curtis Clark is well known as 
the compiler of 1000 Quotable 
Poems and many others. 

In large gift format. $1.50 


RIGHT 
HERE, 
RIGHT 

NOW! 


by MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


Twenty-eight complete worship 
services to be used by church 
workers who _ speak, preach, 
teach or lead meetings of adults 
or young people. “Margaret T. 
Applegarth is giving to the 
church and its organizations 
dramatic services of worship 
that are fresh and stimulating 
and full of vital incidents and 
examples directly from life.”— 
A. J. WILLIAM MYERS. 

$2.75 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 


By E. O. HARBIN, author of 
THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


* Fun for everyone — 72 com- 
pletely planned, easy-to-give, 
inexpensive, original parties — 
including clever invitations and 
decorations, games, stunts, 
songs, costumes, refreshments. 


Group parties; Seasonal parties 

— plus 200 games, riddles, and 

stunts. —352 pages—lIllustrated 
$2.95 At Your Bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


The 1950 edition of this handsome annual 
follows the usual pattern of feature ar- 
ticles, stories, poems and music, lavishly 
illustrated. 


*CORNERSTONES OF RELIGIOUS FREE- 
DOM IN AmeERicA. Edited by Joseph L. 
Blau. Boston 8, The Beacon Press, 1950. 
250 p. $3.00. 


Communists CrusH CHURCHES—IN 
EASTERN Europe. Edited by R. H. Mark- 
ham. Boston, Meador Publishing Company 
Publishers, 1950. 143 p. This sobering 
report is a review of what has happened 
to the Christian Churches—Roman Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Orthodox—of East- 
ern Europe. The patterns in the Balkan 
countries are not alike. Somewhat differ- 
ent pictures appear in Czechoslovakia and 
in Poland. But the purpose is uniform and 
unrelenting, the remorseless wearing down 
of effectual resistance in Communist dom- 
inated countries. R. H. Markham, known 
to readers of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor and the Christian Century as a reli- 
able Balkan correspondent, tells the story 
simply and with a minimum of emotion. 


*From Tuis Day Forwarp. By Ken- 
neth J. Foreman. Richmond, Virginia, 
Outlook Publishers, 1950. 71 p. $1.25. 

*Gop AND THE Nations. Edited by 


Paul Poling. New York 20, Doubleday and- 


Company, Inc., 1950. 128 p. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.00. 

HicLtey’s SunpAay ScHoout LeEsson 
COMMENTARY on the International Im- 
proved Uniform Lessons for 1951. Butler, 
Indiana, The Higley Press, Publishers, 
1950. 320 p. $1.75. 


*His Name Was Jesus. By Mary Alice 
Jones. Chicago, Rand McNally and Com- 
pany, 1950. 208 p. $2.50. 

*Kau Lit GiLpran. By Mikhail Naimy. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1950. 
267 p. $3.75. 

*MAHATMA GANDHI. By Catherine Ow- 
ens Peare. New York 10, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1950. 229 p. $2.75. 
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No Room For Him. By Amos I. Du- 
shaw. Brooklyn 26, The Tolerance Press, 
1950. 127 p. $1.50. Against the back- 
ground of personal experiences in present- 
day Jerusalem, and with frequent use of 
the Scriptures, the author reiterates clear- 
ly and positively the need for Christians 
to accept and practice the ethical and so- 
cial conceptions of the religion of Jesus. 


THe SNowpveNn-Douctas SUNDAY 
ScHoo. Lessons, 1951. By Earl L. Doug- 
lass. New York 11, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1950. 478 p. $2.50. Practical Expo- 
sitions of the International Sunday School 
Lessons. 


*A TREASURY OF SERMON ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. By Charles L. Wallis. Nashville 2, 
rei oe Do ae Press, 1950. 319 p. 
3.50. 


Tue U. S. Supreme Court’s TRAGEDY 
oF ERRORS IN THE ATHEIST SCHOOL Case. 
By Renwick Harper Martin. Pittsburgh, 
The National Reform Association, 1950. 
28 p. $.25. This brief but compact state- 
ment has much in it to commend it to 
students of the current church-and-state 
issue. While there may be a few points 
at which some readers will disagree, most 
religiously minded persons will concur in 
the arguments and facts presented. The 
author points out the places at which the 
Supreme Court, in his opinion, erred in 


-its ruling on the McCollum Case. He also 


suggests the remedy for this “tragedy of 
errors’ and reveals his faith that ‘‘the 
action of the Court in this case will be 
corrected.” 


*WATCHERS OF THE SprRinGs. A Col- 
lection of Rural Life Sermons and Ad- 
dresses. Richmond, Virginia, The Virginia 
Council of Churches, 1950. 132 p. $.65. 

*You WiLL Survive Arrer DEATH. By 
Sherwood Eddy. New York, Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1950. 210 p. $2.00. 


practical and interesting. 
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It will do much to help 
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day School superinten - 
ug "C A. Weigle, Yale Divinity School. 
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LEADING A SUNDAY 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


By RALPH D. HEIM 


uthor of HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS 


An excellent study of the 
Principles involved in the le 
a Sunday Church School. 
and amply Supplied with illustrative 
material, this book offers both Specific 
Suggestions and an Understanding of 


- fundamentals of Christian educa- 
lonal leadership. An important addi- 
tion ‘to the | literature of Christia 

Education, 


asia text for students anda 
handbook for Sunday School leaders. 


details and 
adership of 
Thorough 


“This book lifts the horizons of ey 
leaders of the Sunday School. byt e, 
comprehensive .- .” Earl F. Zeigler. 


k stores 
368 pp. $4.7 5 at all book s 


The ideal Christmas remembrance for your 
friends, your loved ones, and your neighbors - 
bts six 
issues, with beautiful covers and a reading for 

each day of the year, are a continuing reminder of 
your interest and thoughtfulness. The cost is low, 
only 50 cents per year (less than a cent a week), 
and it is a beautiful gift that gives emphasis to 


is a subscription to The Upper Room. 


Christ in Christmas. 


A copy of The Upper Room and an attractive gift 
card will be mailed in your name to each person on 
your list. Each two months in 1951 a new copy of 


Mail your list today. 
Enclose just 50 cents 
for each subscription. 
Use this handy 
coupon— 


The Upper Room will follow with helpful devotional 


readings and prayers for each day. 


THE UPPER ROOM, 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville 4, Tenn. 


Enclosed is check or money order for $ 


for which please 


send The Upper Room for one year to each of the names and addresses on 


the enclosed list at the rate of 50 cents per name. 
name are also to be mailed to this list. 


Signed 


Gift cards bearing my 


TR 
ey 


Address 
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he a ENT in Spiess 


Curriculum units, program materials, and 
teaching helps recently published 


Compiled by Mildred A. Magnuson* 


Once EAGH QUARTER, in the March, 
June, September, and December numbers 
of the International Journal of Religious 
Education, there is presented a list of new- 
ly published graded curriculum, general 
program materials, and teaching helps. In 
this number there are included titles of 
some church school materials prepared for 
use in the quarter to come, January- 
March, as well as units for the current 
quarter. The following list has been pre- 
pared with the cooperation of member 
and related agencies of the International 
Council of Religious Education. 

These materials should be ordered from 
denominational book stores or from the 
publishers indicated. 


Sunday Church School 
Series 


Purast Nore: For information con- 
cerning the curriculum of your denomina- 
tion, write to your own denominational 
publishing house. This list is limited to 
information concerning new materials 
which are prepared for use over a period 
of years. The series listed here are not 
evaluated with reference to other curricu- 
lum, and it is important that every reader 
be thoroughly aware of all of the church 
school series and other resources of his 
own denomination. 


Bethany Graded Lessons 
St. Louis, Bethany Press, 1950. 
PRIMARY: For teachers, First Year 
Primary Quarterly for the Teacher, 152 
pp., 45c. Pupils’ reading books, for use 
at home, 48 pp., 25c each, for four con- 
secutive quarters: Primary Bible Stories. 
For use by teachers in the church school 
and the parents in the home: Primary 
Picture Set, quarterly packet, 9 pictures, 
$1.50. For use by the pupils in church 
school and at home: Primary Activity Ma- 
terials (Pupil’s Work Sheets), published 
quarterly, 18c. For parents: Message to 
Parents, 8 pp., published quarterly, 4c 
each, 


Bible and Life Series 
Philadelphia, Judson Press, 1950. 


SENIOR: Course XII, Part 1, Faith- 
fully Yours, by Ralph Knudsen. Teacher’s 
book, 128 pp., 45c; pupil’s book, 128 pp., 
25c. 


Canadian Bible Lesson Series 


Toronto 2B, Canada, United Church Pub- 
lishing House and Baptist Publications 
Committee of Canada, 1950. 


INTERMEDIATE: January to March 


*Director of Curriculum Development, Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
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quarter: Mark—Gospel of Action. The 
Intermediate Teacher, 80 pp., 30c; The 
Intermediate Class, 64 pp., 13c. 

SENIOR: January to March quarter: 
Mark—Gospel of Action, by Peter Gordon 
White. The Senior Teacher, 80 pp., 30c; 
The Senior Class, 64 pp., 13c. 


Church and Home Series 


Philadelphia, Christian Education Press, 
1950: 


A unified curriculum of the Evangelical 
and Reformed denomination (department- 
al graded) with a quarterly theme which 
extends through the entire school; themes 
for October 1950 to September 1951— 
Our Church, How the Church Grows, 


Christian Living in Our World, and How: 


and Why We Worship. 


NURSERY: For teachers and parents: 
When They Are Three, 245 pp., $1.00. 
For teachers: Nursery Teaching Pictures, 
set of 12, $2.00. For pupils, to be used at 
home, 4 books: In Our Church, His 
Name Is Jesus, The Little Seeds That 
Grew, I'm Growing, 36 pp., each, 20c. 


KINDERGARTEN: For teachers: Kin- 
dergarten Teacher’s Guide, illustrated 64 
page guide, containing general articles 
and 42 pp. of teaching plans, 32c a 
quarter. Kindergarten Teaching Pictures, 
annual set, 18 pictures, $2.40. For pupils: 
reading books for use at home, 48 pp., 
25c each, titles for the four consecutive 
quarters, October, 1950 to September, 
1951: A Star Shone, God’s World and 
Johnny, Once Long Ago, Davie Decides. 
Kindergarten Activities for use by pupil 
in church school and at home, annual 
packet, 32c. 


PRIMARY: For teachers: Primary 
Teachers Guide, 64 pp. A section for 
personal enrichment and training; 42 pp. 
of week-by-week teaching plans, 32c a 
quarter. Primary Teaching Pictures, an- 
nual set, 18 pictures, $2.40. For pupils, 
reading books for the home, 50 pp., 25c 
each, titles for October, 1950 to Septem- 
ber, 1951: The Bells Ring Out, Big Fam- 
ily, With My Whole Heart, Prairie 
Church. Primary Activities, 12 sheets for 
individual and group work, 15c a quarter. 


JUNIOR: Courses for October, 1950 to 
September, 1951: How Our Church 
Grew, Our Church, We Belong, When 
We Worship. Teacher’s Guide, 64 pp. of 
directions for teaching, with week-by- 
week plans, 28c. Pupil’s book, 48 pp., il- 
lustrations, stories, resource material, etc., 
30c. 

JUNIOR HIGH: Courses for October, 
1950 to September, 1951: Builders of the 
Church, Our Church Around the World, 
Christians in Our Community, Ways We 
Worship. Teacher’s edition, 60c, includes 


complete pupil’s book and 64 pages of 
guidance for the teacher. For pupils, an 
attractive textbook, 87 pp., 35c, illus- 
trated. 


“SENIOR HIGH: Courses for October, 
1950 to September, 1951: After the 
Apostles, A Church for the World, Our 
Families and Our Future, Wings in Wor- 
ship. Teacher’s edition, 60c, includes pu- 
pil’s book and 64 pp. of guidance ma- 
terial for study, discussion and action. For 
pupils, a reading and discussion book, 
35c, 90 pp., black and white drawings. 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS: 
Courses for October, 1950 to September, 
1951: “After the Apostles, A Church for 
the World, Christians Are Different, Wor- 
ship—Ritual or Renewal. Teacher’s edi- 
tion, 60c, includes pupil’s book, 64 pp. of 
guidance and additional resource material 
for the teacher. For pupils, reading and 
discussion books, to stimulate thought, 
study, and action, 90 pp., 35c. 


ALL THE FAMILY: Home Books, 47 
pp., 50c a quarter. Titles for October, 
1950 to September, 1951: The Church 
Grows, This Is the Church, Let’s Adven- 
ture, We Worship. ‘These books, illus- 
trated, reinforce the church school courses 
for the quarter with reading, activity, fel- 
lowship, and worship suggestions which 
may be used by the whole family as a 
unit, 


WHOLE CHURCH SCHOOL: Pro- 
jected Visual Aids, $3.00 per quarter. 
Each quarter, a filmstrip in black and 
white or color, or a set of kodachrome 
slides, will be prepared on the theme of 
the quarter. A Leader’s Guide offers di- 
rections for use of the visual material in 
every department. Two scripts, one for 
children and one for young people and 
adults, are provided with each set. Octo- 
ber-December, 1950, The Story of the 
Christian Church; January-March, 1951, 
Our Church at Work Today. 


Nursery Course 
Philadelphia 7, Muhlenberg Press, 1950. 


Christians of Three, a course by Mabel 
B. Fenner, consists of the following ma- 
terials: Guiding the Nursery Class, teach- 
er’s book for 52 sessions, with supple- 
mentary material, 248 pp., $2.25. 

Christians of Three at Worship and 
Play, a set of 52 colored cards for the 
children, 414x6 inches, packed with four 
quarterly messages for the parents in a 
sturdy home holder, by means of which 
the most recent card can be displayed, 60c. 

Teacher's Picture Set, 12 colored pic- 
tures, 914 by 12% inches, for teaching 
and home use (enlargements of 12 of the 
children’s cards). 


Pilgrim Series 
Boston 8, Pilgrim Press, 1950. (January to 
March quarter.) 

KINDERGARTEN: God’s World and 
Johnny, by Dorothy W. Andrews. Picture 
storybook to become a part of the child’s 
permanent home library, 48 pp., 25c. 
Kindergarten Teachers Guide, by Verna 
Hills (issued quarterly) ; contains detailed 
session plans and articles for personal en- 
richment and training, 64 pp., 32c. 
Kindergarten Activities (issued yearly) ; 
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New Testament 
Life and 
Literature 


Myron Taggart Hopper. A new cooperative course for 
grades 10, I! and 12 in weekday church schools. Six- 
teen units to acquaint students with the great leaders 
of the apostolic age .. . 


to see something of the 


moral and spiritual life of the early church .. . to 
acquire a historical framework for understanding the 


A Sit, Come fe 
se WoL, A SLY, 


New Testament. Teacher's book, $2.00; pupil's reading 
book, 50 cents. 


Devotional Readings for Use in Schools 


Completely undenominational! Poems, Scripture selections, hymns and prayers 
for fifth and sixth grade public school classes where the teacher is permitted 
to have a five-minute devotional period each day. $2.50. 


At Your Bookstore or THE BETHANY PRESS—St. Louis 3, Mo. 


directions for activities which will be used 
by the children in church school and at 
home, 32c. Kindergarten Teaching Pic- 
tures (issued yearly); eighteen colored 
pictures, $2.40 a set. 

GRADES 1 AND 2 (or 1, 2 and 3): 
The Big Family, by Alice Geer Kelsey; 
pupil’s reading book is illustrated in color 
and in black and white, 50 pp., 25c. 
Primary Teachers Guide, by Mabel N. 
McCaw (issued quarterly) ; contains week- 
by-week teaching plans and articles for 
personal enrichment and training, 42 pp., 
32c. Primary Activities (issued quarterly) ; 
a packet of activity materials with direc- 
tions for use in the church school and at 
home. Activities based on session plans in 
the teacher’s guide, 15c. Primary Teach- 
ing Pictures (issued yearly) ; set of 18 col- 
ored pictures; some biblical, some child 
life studies, $2.40 a set. 

GRADES 3 AND 4: The Story Goes 
Round the World, by Agnes Kelsey Shute; 
an interpretation of the missionary pro- 
gram of the church (Congregational Chris- 
tian). Teacher’s guide, 64 pp., 28c; pupil’s 
book, 32 pp., 28c. 

GRADES 5 AND 6 (or Grades 4, 5 
and 6): Our Church, by Alice Geer Kel- 
sey; a course to help juniors see their 
own local church in relation to the world- 
wide program of the Christian Church. 
Teacher’s guide, 64 pp., 28c; pupil’s book, 
48 pp., 30c. 


JUNIOR HIGH: Our Church Around 


the World, by Josephine Z. Nichols. A 
junior high class in an American church 
school tries to circle the world so that 
they can find from personal experience 
what Christians everywhere are doing. 
Teacher’s guide, 64 pp., 60c; pupil’s 
book, 96 pp., 35c. 

SENIOR HIGH: A Church for the 
World, by Nevin C. Harner. Tells the 
fascinating story of the divisions of the 
Church during the Reformation and the 
formation of new denominations. The 
spread of the Church to America and 
around the world is vividly portrayed. 
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Teacher’s guide, 64 pp., 60c; pupil’s book, 
96 pp., 35c. 

OLDER YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
ADULTS: A Church for the World, by 
Nevin C. Harner. This course is the same 
as that to be used in the senior high 
class, with special adaptations to meet the 
needs of the older young people and 
adults. Teacher’s guide, 64 pp., 60c; 
pupil’s book,’ 96 pp., 35c. 

FAMILY BOOK: This Is the Church, 
by Agnes Kelsey Shute. This book, illus- 
trated in color, helps the family to know 
about the church. Stories lead to activities 
which will encourage the family to share 
in the work of the church, 32 pp., 50c. 


FILMSTRIP: Our Church at Work 
Today, photographs of work the Church 
is doing in this country and around the 
world. Shows many ways in which the 
Christian Church is ministering to human 
needs, $3.00. 


Electives and 
Fellowship Plans 


FOR JUNIORS: 

Being a Christian, by Mrs. J. W. Suth- 
erland, Miss Rachel M. Brant and Dr. 
Oral F. Landis. Dayton, Otterbein Press, 
1950. 112 pp., $1.00. Teacher’s guide, 
84 pp., 75c. A course in Christian beliefs 
with special attention to guidance in com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ and into church 
membership. A _ catechetical course in 
terms of up-to-date teaching procedures, 
in language that.boys and girls can under- 
stand. There is provision for pupil par- 
ticipation and home cooperation. Prepared 
by the Board of Christian Education of 
the Evangelical United Brethren Church. 


FOR INTERMEDIATES: 

PM Pack 4. St. Louis, Christian Board 
of Publication, 1950, $2.50. Edited by 
Frances Woolery. An annual packet of 
study materials for the Sunday evening 
meeting of boys and girls from twelve to 
fourteen. The material for each session is 
provided in a four-page leaflet, punched 
to fit any standard size loose-leaf note- 
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SELECT NOTES 


77th annual 1951 


volume for 
The World Famous Commentary on the 
F International Bible Lessons 


for PASTORS, TEACHERS, 
BIBLE STUDENTS 

by WILBUR M. SMITH 

$2.75 .all bookstores 

W. A. WILDE CO., Boston 16, Mass. 


BECAME THE 
ARMOUR OF 
A MIGHTY LEADER 


MIGHTY leader of Christendom 

grows from young manhood 

to full stature in this dramatic novel. 
Here are his longings, his hopes, his 
struggles and triumphs—all the lights 
and shadows of his great human spirit, 


Young and restless, thirsty for peace 
that lies beyond knowledge, the schol- 
ar became a monk. But he found he 
must exchange his quiet robes for the 
armour of battle. And that armour 
was the truth of God. 


“This novel will be a best seller. It 
will be discussed, praised . . . For 
sheer delight in reading it will remain 
the first choice of a vast readership. 
No writing that has come to my atten- 
tion has so understandingly and with 
such warmth told Luther’s love story.” 

—Dan Poling, in Christian Herald. 


Honk in 
Armour 


A NOVEL 
BASED ON 
THE LIFE OF 

MARTIN LUTHER 
By 
Gladys H. Barr 


$3.00 
at all bookstores 
Ready October 13th 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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book. There is a 32-page booklet of guid- 
ance for the counselor. The units of study 
cover a wide range of intermediate inter- 
ests. 


FOR OLDER YOUTH AND ADULTS: 

Beginning at Jerusalem, by Dwight E. 
Stevenson. St. Louis, Christian Board of 
Publication, 1950, 96 pp., 50c. A 13- 
session study of the Church from Pente- 
cost to the beginning of the work of Paul. 
It is planned to be used as a guide to a 
study of the Bible itself. Questions direct 
the student to pertinent problems of the 
present day. 


The Book of Life, by Russell D. Snyder. 
Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1950, 96 
pp., 50c each, $4.80 a dozen. One unit in 
the new Elective Series for Young People 
and Adults being produced jointly by the 
United Lutheran Church, the American 
Lutheran Church, ang the Augustana 
Lutheran Church. In thirteen chapters it 
surveys the Old and New Testaments and 
leads to a great appreciation of the Bible 
as the “book of life.” 


Weekday Religious 
Education 


Cooperative Series 


GRADES 3 AND 4: The Story of Jesus, 
by Blanche Hoke. A thirty-session course 
planned to guide children to a better 
knowledge and appreciation of the story 
of Jesus and his friends and helpers, as 
told in the New Testament. It also should 


lead them to grow in the Christian way of 
life which Jesus taught and showed. Phila- 
delphia, Judson Press, 1950, for the Co- 
operative Publishing Association. Teach- 
er’s book, 176 pp., $2.00; pupils’ books 
I and II, 32 pp., 25c each. 


GRADES 10, 11, AND 12: New Testa- 
ment Life and Literature, by Myron Tag- 
gart Hopper. St. Louis, Bethany Press, 
1950, for the Cooperative Publishing As- 
sociation. Teacher’s edition, 159 pp., 
$2.00; student’s edition, 64 pp., 50c. A 
study of the development of the New 
Testament books and the situations which 
gave rise to their writing. 


Leadership Resources 


Children’s Division Yearbook, 1950-51, 
Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church. Nashville, the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, 48 pp., 15c. A guidebook 
for workers with children in Methodist 
churches. 


And Not Hearers Only, a series of ar- 
ticles setting forth the philosophical basis 
of the new Protestant Episcopal curricu- 
jum. Published by the National Council, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, 38 pp., 
25c. 

A Plan for Teacher Training, a sample 
plan for training inexperienced teachers 
using E. L. Smither’s The Use of the 
Bible with Children, It follows the sea- 
sons of the Church year. Published by the 
National Council (Protestant Episcopal). 
33 pp., 25c. 


50 Years Continuous Service to Ministers 


and Religious Workers 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company writ- 


ing Health, Accident and Hospital Insurance in addi- 


tion to Life Insurance and its standard forms. 


Write us for FREE details, giving your age and the 


type of insurance in which you are interested. 


MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION 


100R West Franklin Ave. 
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Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Worship Resources 


Jesus’ Way—OQOur Way Through Church 
and Vocation, by Clarice M. Bowman, 
Nashville, Methodist Publishing House, 64 
pp., 25c. A worship anthology for seniors 
and older youth. 

Christmas Worship Service (for use in 
the home). Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church, 4 pp., 30c per dozen, 
$2.00 per 100. 

Youth Programs for Special Occasions, 
by Ruth Schroeder. Nashville, the Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 256 pp., $2.50. 35 
complete worship programs arranged in 
four groups—for holidays and for special 
events and themes of the Church year. 


Books for Children 


Make It Yourself, by Bernice Wells 
Carlson. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 160 pp., $2.00 cloth; $1.35 paper. 
Several hundred handicraft projects de- 
scribed in detail with 120 pictures. The 
projects are organized by the basic ma- 
terials involved. Materials are all inexpen- 
sive and easy to find. (ages 7 up) 

Boy of Nazareth, by Marian Keith. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 160 
pp., $2.00 cloth. A story of Jesus’ boy- 
hood, concluding with the trip to the 
Temple when he was twelve. Based on 
careful research into the life of the period, 
it presents Jesus as a normal, lovable 
child. (ages 8 up) 

The Story of Joseph, by Josephine 
Sanger Lau. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 192 pp., $2.00 cloth. A child’s 
version of the story of Joseph which con- 
forms to the biblical account while adding 
details in keeping with known facts of the 
time and place. (ages 9 up) 

In Woods and Fields, by Margaret 
Waring Buck. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 96 pp., $3.00 cloth, $1.75 
paper. Simple information about several 
hundred birds, small animals, flowers, and 
trees. The material is arranged by sea- 
sons, then by habitat, and is completely 
indexed. 230 illustrations. (all ages) 

With Jesus on the Scout Trail, by Wal- 
ter Dudley Cavert. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 128 pp., 25c paper. A 
small handbook for Protestant scouts show- 
ing how Jesus exemplified each section of 
the scout code through his own life. 
(Scout age) 


Books for Young People 


The Adventure of Finding God, by Vir- 
ginia Church. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 160 pp., $1.50 cloth. Frank 
discussion, in the form of personal letters, 
of some of the recurrent and searching 
questions which young people of high- 
school and college age ask about religion. 
Based on actual letters. 

Your Life Counts, edited by Hoover 
Rupert. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 160 pp., $1.75 cloth. Fourteen in- 
spirational messages and challenges for 
young people and leaders of young people 
by well-known writers. 

Monk in Armour, by Gladys H. Barr. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 256 
pp., $3.00. The dramatic story of Martin 
Luther—of how he reached his great con- 
victions and his courage to live them. 
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Books for Adults 


A Gospel for the Social Awakening, 
Selections from the writings of Walter 
Rauschenbusch, compiled by Benjamin E. 
Mays, introduction by C. Howard Hop- 
kins. New York, Association Press, 192 pp., 
$2.00. A full introduction shows the life 
and times of Rauschenbusch, with the 
foreword pointing out the historical and 
present influence of Rauschenbusch upon 
our thinking and our times. 


Living Portraits of Jesus, by Sandford 
Fleming. Philadelphia, the Judson Press, 
151 pp., $2.00. A series of studies of the 
New Testament portraiture of Jesus; also, 
a book of devotion. 


Christian Community Relations, by Doris 
P. Dennison. Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church. Nashville, Methodist 
Publishing House, 96 pp., 30c. This is 
directed to men and women in the church 
to help them discover what the church 
needs to do in the community and ways 
of doing it. 


Additional Resources 


COUNSELING: Counseling for Church 
Vocations, edited by Harold W. Ewing. 
Interboard Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions of the Methodist Church. Nashville, 
the Methodist Publishing House, 52 pp., 
25c. A manual to acquaint counselors 
with the basic philosophy of Christian vo- 
cations, provide factual information as to 
the vocational needs of the church, and 
give practical helps in counseling and 
guidance. 

BIBLE: Daily Bible Readings 1951, a 
list published by the American Bible So- 


ciety, New York 22, 
50 copies. 

RECREATION: Recreation for Adults, 
by E. O. Harbin, Board of Education of 
the Methodist Church. Nashville, the 
Methodist Publishing House, 96 pp., 30c. 
A manual for workers in young adult fel- 
lowships, adult classes and other interest 
groups in the area of social and recrea- 
tional life. 

SONGS: Lift Every Voice. Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church, 96 
pp., 25c each; 20 copies, $4.50; 50 copies, 
$10.00; 100 copies, $18.00. Cash must 
accompany order. Music for youth and 
adults for every purpose—indoors, out- 
doors—for fellowship groups, summer con- 
ference or camp, or festival. 


The Magic Personal 

Touch in Slides 

(Continued from page 16) 

Pictures loaned, or shown by the per- 
son taking them, can be used once or 
twice most effectively. When that 
same unit of study returns in its nor- 
mal cycle other pictures will be avail- 
able which hold fresh interest for 
both pupils and teachers. 

Careful screening of pictures in 
loan collections is often necessary lest 
their value be blurred by too many 
pictures, or by some that are not 
particularly meaningful. This screen- 
ing can be done when pupils and 
teacher plan together so that only the 
pictures which will best present the 


New York, 25c per 
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subject are shown to the whole group. 
Care needs to be taken to define the 
time allowed for showing these pic- 
tures and to keep within the allotted 
time scheduled. 


These pictures are not replacing the 
regular slide and filmstrip library of 
the church, nor are they intended to 
do so; but they do open up possi- 
bilities for making visual teaching 
more realistic and for enlisting more 
adults in the active program of Chris- 
tian education. As we enlist parents 
or other adults in special projects we 
are able to interpret the teaching pro- 
gram of the church to the homes of 
our congregation as well as to illumi- 
nate the actual teaching. This fasci- 
nating hobby serves its purpose to 
arouse interest and cultivate a spirit 
of cooperation. 


Most rewarding of all, however, is 
the fresh enthusiasm which the magic 
touch of the personal brings to the 
children themselves. The pictures 
shown are real to them because they 
know the people who took them. 
Scenes in which some of the children 
appear arouse vital mterest and open 
free discussion. Planning for these il- 
lustrative materials makes each one 
involved more aware of the underly- 
ing purpose of visual education. 


$2.50 
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Religious Study Program 
At San Quentin Recognized 


Warden and teachers of “Learning for Life" courses at California State Prison, San Quentin, 
left to right: Rev. F. H. Menzel; Warden Clinton T. Duffy: Chaplain William C. Wartes; 
Chaplain James P. McGugin; Rev. R. A. Munroe; Mr. Eldon Decker; Rev. Frank Watkin; 
Rev. Lloyd A. Cox; Rev. Earl W. Haney; Chaplain Dallas L. Gladson; Rev. Conway Lanford: 


Rev. Neal K 


CHICAGO, Ill—The religious study 
program at San Quentin Prison, in Cali- 
fornia, was given special recognition at the 
Sunday morning service on October 22. A 
voluntary congregation of 1410 men, 100 
standing, filled the Garden Chapel to 
hear the Rev. Ricuarp E. LENTz preach. 
Mr. Lentz, who is Director of the De- 
partment of Adult Work and Family Edu- 
cation in the International Council of 
Religious Education, and the Committee 
on Religious Education of Adults have 
for the past two years sponsored these 
courses in religion, based on the Learning 
for Life Program. So far over a thousand 
men have completed courses and are 
eligible for certificates from the Inter- 
national Council, 306 for the course just 
completed. The favorite course is “Be Glad 
You’re a Protestant.” The classes are 
taught by the four resident Protestant 
chaplains and by ministers from nearby 
churches. 


On this Sunday morning two men were 
baptized, bringing to approximately 300 
the number of those in the prison who 
have been baptized since the program was 
initiated. The service was led by Chief 
Chaplain Dallas Gladson and a choir of 
fifty well-trained voices. Following the 
worship service there was a congrega- 
tional song service. Favorite hymns were 
called for by members of the congrega- 
tion, who then sang the first stanza as a 
solo. Mr. Lentz offered to have personal 
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interviews following the service and was 
able to speak with sixty of the large num- 
ber requesting these conferences. 

Mr. Lentz found a need for reference 
books in addition to the course texts 
which are used: concordances, commen- 
taries, Bible dictionaries, atlases, maps, 
etc. Anyone wishing to donate such books 
should send them to the Rev. Richard E. 
Lentz, 206 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 
Illinois, who will forward them to the 
prison. 


Plans Announced for Annual 


Meeting in February 


CHICAGO, Ill.—‘‘United for a Minis- 
try of Teaching” is the theme selected for 
the annual meeting, February 11-14, 1951 
in Columbus, Ohio, of the seventeen As- 
sociated Sections which have been related 
to the International Council of Religious 
Education. These will be the first . ses- 
sions of the Associated Sections under the 
auspices of the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America. 


Joint meetings 


Dr. TruMAN DouGLass, executive vice- 
president of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, will address a public meeting 
on Sunday night, February 11, of Section 


members and members of Columbus 
churches, sponsored jointly by the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education and _ the 
Franklin County (Ohio) Council of 
Churches. A feature of this meeting will 
be an emphasis upon the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of Vacation Church Schools pre- 
sented by the drama and music depart- 
ments of Otterbein College. 


The general meeting on Monday night, 
February 12, will highlight the relation 
of the local community to the educational 
resources offered by the new National 
Council, in a dramatic presentation, “Dis- 
covery in Our Town,” presented by two 
casts in-simultaneous services. Officers of 
the National Council, staff members, de- 
nominational leaders, and state and city 
council executives will participate in these 
services. 


The Fellowship Luncheon, Tuesday, 
February 13, will again be the occasion 
for the presentation of the Russell Colgate 
Distinguished Service Award to an- out- 
standing lay leader in religious education. 
Speaker for this event will be BisHop E. 
W. Praetorious of the Evangelical Unit- 
ed Brethren Church. 


Section meetings 


The Associated Sections will hold their 
separate meetings for business, considera- 
tion of educational concerns, and fellow- 
ship Monday through Wednesday. One 
Section is composed of lay workers in re- 
ligious education and its membership is 
open to all such persons serving in the 
local church or in wider relationships. The 
other sixteen Sections are open to profes- 
sional workers in religious education, as 
follows: Adult Work, Children’s Work, 
City Executives, Denominational Execu- 
tives, Directors, Editors, Leadership Edu- 
cation, Missionary Education, Pastors, 
Professors, Publishers, Research, State and 
Regional Executives, Vacation Religious 
Education, Weekday Religious Education, 
and Young People’s Work. Any persons 
employed in these avenues of religious ed- 
ucation may apply for membership in one 
or more of the Sections. The Sections 
plan their own programs in line with 
their professional interests, credential their 
members, and assess annual dues. More 
than 1700 persons are included in the 
membership of the Sections. Delegates 
will attend from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 


Following the Section meetings, the ed- 
ucational committees of the Commission 
on General Christian Education will hold 
their semi-annual sessions. The Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education and 
the Joint Commission on Missionary Edu- 
cation will also meet during the week. 
This period devoted to intensive consid- 
eration of religious education will be cli- 
maxed by the sessions of the governing 
bodies of the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation, holding their first meetings follow- 
ing the Constituting Convention in Cleve- 
land, November 28-December 1, 1950. 


Persons desiring to attend the Colum- 
bus meetings should apply immediately to 
the International Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation for information regarding Section 
membership. 
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Fisher Resigns as 


Regional Secretary, UCYM 


CHICAGO, Ill—Tue Rev. W. Greer 
FisHER who since January 15, 1949 has 
been director of the Eastern Regional 
Office of the United Christian Youth 
Movement, has resigned to become Min- 
ister of Education of Trinity Methodist 
Church, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


W. Greer Fisher 


The value of Mr. Fisher’s leadership to 
UCYM has been inestimable. During his 
period as director of the Eastern office 
every phase of the program of the UCYM 
has been strengthened. Youth councils 
already organized in states and cities 
have been assisted, and new Christian 
youth councils have been organized and 
given careful guidance in their formative 
stages. 


The annual regional planning confer- 
ence has increasingly become a “planning” 
conference for interdenominational co- 
operation under Mr. Fisher’s leadership. 
The volume of correspondence from the 
office at 167 State Street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts which has developed in this 
relatively short period attests to the con- 
fidence “Bill” instilled among those who 
write to the office for guidance. The use 
of the name “Bill’ by young people as 
well as adults reveals something of the 
affectionate esteem held for him through- 
out the region. 


His resignation prompts deep regret on 
the part of all who knew and worked 
with him and at the same time a sense 
of gratitude for the privilege of having 
had the benefit of his leadership. In his 
new position, for which he is eminently 
qualified, he has the prayers and best 
wishes of all his co-workers in the UCYM. 


The Regional Office will remain open 
though no successor to Mr. Fisher can 
be named at present. 


CROP Sends Friendship 
Food Ship to Germany 


CHICAGO, Ill.—An outstanding Unit- 
ed Nations Day observance in Chicago 
was the sailing of a shipload of food to 
hungry people in Germany. The cargo of 
60 carloads of agricultural commodities 
was given by farmers in eighteen Middle 
Western and Southwestern states. The col- 
lection of this food was sponsored by 
CROP—the Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
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gram, representing the major Christian 
relief agencies, Church World Service, 
Lutheran World Relief, and the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. The 
ship sailed, after appropriate ceremonies, 
from the Chicago River, through the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Water- 
way on its way to Europe. 


In other states CROP carloads left for 
the nearby ocean ports for points in 
Europe and Asia—additional cargoes of 
life-sustaining food and _hope-sustaining 
brotherhood. The farmers of America have 
made an outstanding contribution to this 
significant type of relief. 


Councils in Action 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The Atlanta Chris- 
tian Council recently called the Rev. Ros- 
ERT B. GiFFEN, formerly executive secre- 
tary of the Greater Miami Council of 
Churches, as executive secretary. On Sep- 
tember 19 a city-wide installation service 
was held at the Lutheran Church of the 
Redeemer. Rev. Joun R. Brokuorr, 
pastor of the host church, is president of 
the Atlanta Council. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Council of 
Churches of Greater Cincinnati recently 
announced the resignation of Rev. Kem- 
PER G. McComs who has served as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Council for the 
last four years. In accepting his resigna- 
tion the Executive Committee expressed 
appreciation for the vision which Dr. Mc- 
Comb brought to the work of the Council. 
During the interim, Dr. Epwarp G. Ros- 
ERTS, long time friend of the Council, will 
serve as Interim Executive Secretary. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The film library 
of the Louisville Council of Churches re- 
cently announced that it has 80 partici- 
pating churches and organizations. By 
paying a yearly fee, the churches are en- 
titled to use the 75 or more reels now 
available in the library. The fee enables 
the library to purchase each year a num- 
ber of films for the use of its members. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—The North Caro- 
lina Council of Churches, late in Septem- 
ber, held its annual meeting, centering dis- 
cussion around the practical methods of 
cooperation at the community, state and 
national levels. Leaders from various de- 
nominations participated in a panel on 
ecumenical goals in the state for the com- 
ing year. The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, to be established in 
December, was presented by Dr. J. Qurn- 
TER MrtveR of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Cooperation of the state with 
the Home Missions Council and the first 
coordinated efforts to minister to migrant 
workers in the state, and programs for 
next year were worked out. Miss FRAN- 
ces C. Query is the executive for the 
North Carolina Council of Churches. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Minne- 
sota State Congregational Conference re- 
cently announced that beginning Novem- 
ber 1 their office will be located in the 
Protestant Center. In this building, which 
is owned by the State Council, there are 
also headquarters for other denominations 
and for the Minneapolis Church Federa- 


tion. Minnesota is fortunate in having 
the headquarters of so many denomina- 
tions and the state and city councils in 
the same building. 


Give the Journal 
for Christmas 


(See Special Gift Rates, page 36) 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
1OFA CONCEIVED BY tive and economical. Over 7,000 

HT LCUMIWATED BY IN USE. They increase attend- 
TECECTRICICY: ance. Interest and _ collections. 

INTERCHANGEABLE Thousands of enthusiastic letters 

“WILL LAST A. from Pastors. Write today for 
ilus. Catalog L. H. E. Winters 

Speciality Co., Davenport, la. 


THE REV.KYLE ». 
CHURCH BULLETIN: 


* LIFE TIME 
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e 
at the New 


POSITION WANTED: pugio-visuar 


director, college, church, labor or re- 


lated organization. Background _in- 
cludes college teaching, journalism, 
and visual aids experience. Active 
church layman. Write Box 21, Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
and 
SOCIAL WORK 


present to young women unlimited 
opportunities for service. 


SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 
trains High School graduates for such 
work, 
Four year courses leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in either field. 
THE DEMAND for its graduates far 
surpasses the number graduating every 
year. 
High academic standards 
Scientific method 
Christian Spirit 
Students accepted from all races, na- 
tionalities and religions 
$500.00 a year for tuition, board and 
room. 
A few places in the dormitory avail- 
able for the second semester. 

SECOND SEMESTER 

begins January 22, 1951. 

For further information write: 
George P. Michaelides, Ph.D., President 
5115 Fowler Avenue 
Cleveland 27, Ohio 
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Current 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily recom- 
mended for): 


M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*—Outstanding for Family 
+—Outstanding for Adults 


Adam and Evalyn (British; Rank) 
Stewart Granger, Jean Simmons. Comedy. 
Entire course of a gambler’s life is changed 
after he promises dying friend to redeem 
from an orphanage the friend’s teen-age 
daughter—particularly when, after two 
years in a finishing school, the ugly duck- 
ling is transformed into a swan....A 
story very predictable from the start, in 
no way distinguished, but quite beguiling. 
Regrettably, it views Britain’s ‘“‘society 
gambling” with immense tolerance. M,Y 


Destination Moon (Eagle Lion) Warner 
Anderson, John Archer, Tom Powers, Dick 
Wesson. Melodrama. How a group of men 
design a space ship, fly in it to the moon, 
expore the barren wastes a bit and return 
home. ... A technically interesting, con- 
tinually exciting, technicolored effort that 
refrains from the merely sensational, keeps 
within the bounds of what might con- 
ceivably be possible, lags only when it 
feels called on to explain why a democ- 
racy had to undertake the flight lest. evil 
nations do it first. M,Y 


Devil in the Flesh (French; A.F.E.) 
Denise Grey, Gerard Philipe, Micheline 
Presle. Drama. Consequences of impetu- 
ous, foredoomed love affair between school- 
boy and older woman whose husband is 
at the front, for which France in closing 
days of World War I provides a back- 
ground intruding yet scarcely noticed by 
the lovers. . . . Unusual intimacy of cer- 
tain scenes and fact that the treatment 
generates sympathy for its ill fated pair 
has led to condemnation of famous film 
in certain quarters. But it is not “im- 
moral”—it paints too vividly the misery 
and insecurity that result for that. A 
moving portrayal, realistic and poetic, of 
immature persons unable to cope with 
forces in their paths. M 


Devil’s Doorway (MGM) Louis Cal- 
hern, Paula Raymond, Robert ‘Taylor. 
Melodrama. Young Indian returns from 
Civil War service to find his people 
destined for reservation life, harassed by 
westward-moving white men. He gathers 
a group of unfortunates on his home- 
stead, refuses to give way until, with 
army troop joining the would-be settlers, 
he is forced in tragic climax to bow to 
progress. . . . The second current film to 
present the American Indian as more 
sinned against than sinning, film offers a 
good plot and a needed emphasis, but it 
fails to convince, perhaps because Taylor’s 
past roles as “leading man” hamper his 
interpretation of the Indian hero. M,Y 


Edge of Doom (RKO) Dana Andrews, 
Farley Granger, Robert Keith. Drama 
about a slum-warped youth who in a fit 
of anger kills the elderly unsympathetic 
priest who for him seems to typify the 
church which he feels has taken all from 
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Feature 


Films 


his family and given nothing in return, 
claimed too much of his mother’s devo- 
tion, refused his suicide father a conse- 
crated burial and now ignores his rude 
demand for an expensive funeral for his 
mother. In the ensuing days, he avoids 
detection for the crime but in the end, 
fear-ridden, gives himself up. ... A de- 
pressing film, impressive in its presenta- 
tion of the physical aspects of poverty and 
degradation. However, because of inade- 
quacies in script and interpretation, it 
fails to establish sure motivation, to~dem- 
onstrate what it declares its thesis to be— 
the persistence of faith and conscience. 


M,Y 


Eye Witness (Eagle Lion) Felix Aylmer, 
Leslie Banks, Robert Montgomery, Wylie 
Watson, Patricia Wayne. Drama made in 
England with, except for Director-Actor 
Montgomery, a British cast. American 
lawyer journeys to English village to help 
out wartime pal accused of murder. His 
brash tactics bring him into conflict with 
(to him) strangely roundabout, formal 
British police and court procedures, but 
his insistences result at length in the ac- 
tion necessary to prove his friend innocent 
of the charge against him. . . . A leisure- 
ly, pleasant film, its chief attraction not 
so much the story as the delighftully con- 
ceived minor characterizations, situations 
based on differences in British and Ameri- 
can philosophies, language and customs. 

: M,Y 


The Fireball (Fox) Mickey Rooney, Pat 
O’Brien, Beverly Tyler. Drama about a 
waif who becomes an expert roller skater, 
rises to the top in the sport’s ‘‘derbies,” 
becomes too cocky for his own good but 
finally sees the light... . An obvious little 
tale that would profiit by considerable 
cutting. M,Y,C 


+The Glass Menagerie (War.) Kirk 
Douglas, Arthur Kennedy, Gertrude Law- 
rence, Jane Wyman. Drama based on 
stage play by Tennessee Williams. Ex- 
plores the psychology of frustration as 
revealed in family life in dingy St. Louis 
tenement, where nagging mother, dream- 
ing brother and crippled daughter each in 
his own way recoils from life by finding 
escape in dreams and illusions. The drama 
is provided by visit of casual acquaint- 
ance from normal world outside... . A 
sensitive film probing the motivations and 
aspirations of frail human beings, incon- 
clusive in its denouement but movingly 
done. M,Y 


*The Happy Years (MGM) Leo G. 
Carroll, Darryl Hickman, Dean Stockwell. 
Drama. How an undersized, angel-faced, 
mischievous boy arrives at school famous 
for character building, proves a pain. for 
everyone he meets but at last learns how 
to behave so he will be accepted by his 
fellows. . . . Based on “The Lawrenceville 
Stories” of life at a boys’ school, this is 
handsomely photographed in technicolor. 
Rather loosely put together and often 
repetitious, it is good juvenile fare, ef- 
fectively combines comedy and more seri- 
ous material. M,Y,C 


The Lawless (Par.) Macdonald Carey, 
Lalo Rios, Gail Russell. Drama photo- 
graphed in small northern California 
town, using documentary techniques, many 


local citizens as_ performers, in story of 
how prejudice~against Mexican-American 
“fruit tramps,’ sensational reporting by 
outside newspaper and radio stations, lead 
to tragic mob action after fear-driven 
Mexican youth inadvertently strikes a 
policeman during brawl initiated by young 
white hoodlums. A new departure 
for producer partners hitherto known for 
their low-budget melodramas. Suspenseful 
as an action film, this at the same time 
pointedly indicts prejudice and mob ac- 
tion, praises decent citizens who are will- 
ing to sacrifice community standing to see 
that right prevails. No masterpiece, but a 
commendable venture into social comment. 


M,Y 


“Panic in the Streets (Fox) Paul Doug- 
las, Walter Palance, Richard Widmark. 
Melodrama. Discovery that an unidentified 
corpse recovered from New Orleans har- 
bor is not only that of a murder victim 
but of a sufferer from pneumonic plague 
launches frenzied drive by U. S. health 
service doctor to find the murderer before 
he comes down with the disease and in- 
fects others. Efforts are hampered by po- 
lice officers’ skepticism of the doctor’s con- 
clusions, reporters who would release the 
story too soon, reluctance of underworld 
characters to implicate themselves by tell- 
ing what they know. . . . Spine-tingling 
“chase” film in realistic setting, no less 
suspenseful, due to effective direction, be- 
cause the identity of the man sought is 
known to the audience from the start. 


M,Y 


The Queen of Spades (British; Rank) 
Edith Evans, Ronald Howard, Anton Wal- 
brook. Drama based on Pushkin novel. 
Impoverished, ambitious officer in Czarist 
regiment plots to wrest from aged aristo- 
crat the secret key to gambling success 
she is reputed to have won by selling her 
soul to the devil as a young woman. He 
achieves his aim, but dire retribution fol- 
lows... . A macabre tale given extragant 
old-fashioned setting and performance. Its 
moral thesis is impressive. M,Y 


Three Secrets (War.) Patricia Neal, 
Eleanor Parker, Ruth Roman. Drama. 
Small boy, only survivor of plane crash, 
is trapped on mountain ledge. The news- 
papers reveal that he is an adopted child, 
that this is his birthday. Thereupon three 
women arrive to wait out the rescue, and 
flashbacks tell why each fears he might be 
the child she turned over to local orphan- 
age five years before. Patness of 
details, coincidences, give story a con- 
cocted, prearranged air, but the whole is 
effectively presented for emotional impact, 
holds interest to the end. 


Sunset Boulevard (Par.) William Hol- 
den, Nancy Olson, Gloria Swanson, Erich 
von Stroheim. Drama. Self-worshiping, ag- 
ing actress, famous in silent movie era, 
lives in decaying mansion, nursing de- 
lusion that she is as “great”? as ever. When 
a young, inept script writer agrees to 
revise play she has written for her antici- 
pated comeback, she takes him into her 
home, supports him in lavish fashion. But 
when he tries to break the bonds she 
forges about him by shattering her de- 
lusions, she kills him. . . . Morbid charac- 
terizations of unadmirable people make 
this a most unpleasant but very effective 
film. Within the framework of its pur- 
pose, it succeeds; for its people come alive, 
and we view with fascination the wrecks 
which self-worship, opportunism, material 
strivings can make of human beings. M,Y 
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Audio-Visual Materials 


for Human Relations Problems 


A\vpro-visuats can help one to under- 
stand people and problems beyond his 
immediate environment. Basic issues of 
prejudice, for instance, can be dealt 
with objectively through the use of films 
and other audio-visual resources, Discus- 
sion can be provoked, specific projects 
motivated, and Christian attitudes devel- 
oped with careful use of these and other 
audio-visual materials. Films used for mo- 
tivation require unusually careful prepara- 
tion and follow-through by the leader. 
The following audio-visuals present facts 
and inspiration for dealing with prob- 
lems of human relationships at home as 
well as abroad. 
Brotherhood of Man. 
January 1950 issue.) 


*Building a Nation (Israel). Produced 
by Louis de Rochemont Associates, 1950. 
From the “Earth and Its Peoples” Series. 
16mm, sound, black and white, 20 
min. Available from United World 
Films, local libraries. The film surveys 
changes in culture due to modern tech- 
nology and discusses the climate, prod- 
ucts, industry, and the life of the people 
of Israel. Old cities in which religious 
influences once predominated are contrast- 
ed with modern cities where trade and 
industry have developed. New immigrants 
are shown living in cooperative settle- 
ments and working on reclaimed farm 
lands. 


The Cummington Story, produced by 
the Overseas Unit of the United States 
Office of War Information, 1946. 16mm, 
sound, black and white, 20 min. Rental, 
$3.00. Available from denominational pub- 
lishing houses and local dealers. The- ar- 
rival of displaced persons in a quiet New 
England rural community is _ received 
rather coldly by the natives until the 
minister takes the initiative in welcoming 
the refugees to their new home, the 
church, and places of employment. (For 
the junior age group and above.) 


(See review in 


Diagnosis (one of a series of two-in-one 
sound filmstrips, companion to Decision). 
20 frames, black and white, 78 rpm rec- 
ord, 5 min. Sale, $5.00 for two titles. 
Producer and_ distributor: Methodist 
Church. Available also from other denomi- 
national publishing houses. Designed for 
group discussions on how prejudices de- 
velop. A lead-on technique is used by 
inviting the viewer to meet some nice 
people, including a lady of the smart set, 
a medical student, etc. All are shown to 
be “sick.” A little girl is then shown who 
is not sick “because you and I have not 
had time to work on her yet.”” (For youth, 
young adult, and adult groups.) 

For All People, produced by Cathedral 
Films for the United Christian Missionary 


*These films are new materials screened by 
members of the Department of Audio-Visual and 
Radio Education of the International Council. 
Watch the Visual Education Fellowship Evaluation 
Bulletins for fuller descriptions and rating. 


December, 1950 


Society, 1946. 16mm, sound, black and 
white, 36 min. Rental, $8.00. Available 
from Religious Film Association, denomi- 
national publishing houses, and local deal- 
ers. A young minister and his wife re- 
open a church in an interracial neighbor- 
hood and teach the community to co- 
operate through nurseries, parents’ clubs, 
a basketball team for teen-age boys, and 
worship in the church. An excellent pres- 
entation of methods for breaking down 
community prejudices and combating 
juvenile delinquency. (For junior high 
groups and above.) 

Little Songs on Big Subjects, an album 
of 11 songs produced by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. Avail- 
able on loan. A series of short, catchy 
songs emphasizing good will between ra- 
cial and religious groups. (Recommended 
for primary through junior high.) 

All Aboard for Adventure Series. Series 
IV, Group 1, “Everyday Adventures,” pro- 
duced by the Joint Religious Radio Com- 
mittee, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. Sale, $5.75 for three records: 


1. Sense and Nonsense. This record- 
ing presents good and bad, sensible and 
nonsensical attitudes toward other races. 
(Fifth grade children and above.) 


2. Puddin’ Head’s Dream. Puddin’ 
Head boasts that he is one hundred 
per cent American and that he has no 
use for “foreigners.” In a dream he is 
shown the “foreign” origin of many of 
the things he uses and the part for- 
eigners have played in American his- 
tory. Puddin’ Head realizes that ‘“‘in 
reality we are all Americans.’ (Older 
juniors and intermediates. ) 


3. My Little Brother. A Negro poten- 
tial delinquent from Harlem is sent to 
Vermont on a vacation. Donald is afraid 
to go to Vermont, afraid of the people 
he lives with, and afraid of the swim- 
ming hole. Once he realizes that not all 
white people are against him, he be- 
comes friendly and communicative. 
Useful for discussion of Christian atti- 
tudes toward local interracial relation- 
ships. (Junior through adult.) 


Prejudice. (See January 1950 issue.) 


*To Live Together, produced by the 
Anti-Defamation League in cooperation 
with the Parkway Community House and 
Chicago Commons Association, 1950. 
16mm, sound, black and white, 33 min- 
utes. Apply for rental from Anti-Defama- 
tion League. Realistic portrayal of per- 
son-to-person relationship of boys and 
girls of different racial backgrounds. Some 
meaningful incidents and aspects of an 
interracial camp are told to a background 
of atonal music. 


Toward the Horizon, produced by the 
American Baptist Convention, 1949. 
16mm, sound, black and white, 28 min. 
Rental, $5.00. Available from Religious 
Film Association and denominational pub- 


lishing houses. Describes the work of 
church-sponsored schools to help Negroes 
in America to higher education and a 
fuller life. Achievements of Negroes are 
reviewed. Presents the problem of the 
Negro in education and furthers inter- 
racial understanding. (Senior high through 
adults. ) 


What Happened to Jo Jo? Produced by 
the Protestant Film Commission as a cur- 
riculum enrichment film, 1950. 16mm, 
sound, black and white, 30 min. Rental, 
$8.00. Available from the Religious Film 
Association, denominational publishing 
houses, and some local dealers. At a 
young people’s meeting at church Jo Jo is 
struck by a rock thrown through the win- 
dow by a boy from Mulberry Street. Jo 
Jo’s counsellor persuades her to visit Mul- 
berry Street. Her investigations reveal the 
resentment of group against group, the 
indifference of ‘‘good” citizens toward 
neglected justice, and the lack of Chris- 
tian attitudes. This leads Jo Jo to drop 
charges and join in constructive efforts 
toward securing playgrounds, opening the 
closed church, and working with the “‘it- 
tle United Nations” group on Mulberry 
Street. 


International Understanding 

One of the finest listings of films on 
international understanding, especially 
dealing with the member states of the 
United Nations, has been released by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and the Committee on International 
Relations of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This 63-page manual is available 
for 25c, from the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, N.E.A., 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Note: Other audio-visual resources in interfaith, 
intercultural, and international relations, as well as 
inter-racial brotherhood are listed in the Audio- 
Visual Resource Guide for Use in Religious Edu- 
cation, second edition, 168 pp., 1950. This is a 
service bulletin of the Visual Education Fellow- 
ship, available at $1.50 a copy from the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education or from 
denominational or council offices. See also page 42 
of the January 1950 issue of the International 
Journal, for a previous listing of materials. 


Hundreds 


for Christmas Worship 
Church-Craft Bible Slides 


In gorgeous full color, every Church and 
Sunday School needs these unforgettable, 
thrilling planned Christmas Worship Services. 
Christmas Blessings 

37 Slides. 3 Hymnslides $23.50 


Christ Is Born 


23 Slides. 2 Hymnslides $14.80 


Christmas in Bethlehem 
2 Slides. 2 Hymnslides $14.20 


Program Guide with Each Set 


Write for Complete Catalog 


CHURCH-CRAFT PICTURES 


3312 Lindell Blvd., St. Louls, 3, Mo. 


The Whole Church 
Teaches 


|r 1s THE WHOLE cHURCH which 
communicates or fails to communicate 
its faith, Members of a church fi- 
nance committee doing a thorough 
and devoted job of securing funds 
for the church give positive Christian 
teaching in the process. A poorly 
kept church building reveals the fact 
that its members do not take their 
faith as seriously as they might, how- 
ever pious the teaching in its class 
rooms. A church member playing golf 
when, he should be in the Sunday 
morning service thereby notifies his 
neighbors what he really thinks of 
the church. The member who is in 
his pew every Sunday gives a positive 
witness to his faith, even if, per- 
chance, he takes a little nap in the 
middle of the sermon. It is the whole 
church which teaches and it does it 
in many ways. 

The “Christian education pro- 
gram” is only one of the channels 
through which the churches teaches. 
It is, of course, a consciously organ- 
ized effort to communicate the Chris- 
tian faith and to help individuals and 
families to be Christian. As such, 
however, this teaching ministry is 
carried on against the total life of 
the church. It has no theology of its 
own apart from the theology of the 
church. It has no purpose of its own 
apart from the purpose of the church. 
The faith it is designed to communi- 
cate is the faith of the church and 
her people. 


Christian education leaders have 
had a marked effect upon the think- 
ing and practice of the church, its 
theological trends, its worship, its 
architecture, and its understanding of 
its faith and purpose. This has not 
been in the direction of a Christian 
education movement apart. It has 
been, wholly within the life of the 
church, helping to bring the mod- 
ern church to maturity and great ef- 
fectiveness. 


The merging of eight interdenomi- 
national bodies, including the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, November 28 to December 1, to 
form the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America, is, among other 
things, an expression of conviction 
about the unity of the church’s min- 
istry. This conviction needs expres- 
sion throughout the life of the church. 
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In the local church, where the 
real work of the teaching ministry is 
carried on, this unity needs expres- 
sion in at least two ways. First, 
church school teachers and youth 
leaders need to be more aware of the 
whole purpose and work of the 
church. The teacher of a primary 
class needs to understand the rela- 
tionship of that bit of work to the 
whole life-and belief the church, and 
the importance of that primary 
course of study in the developing 
faith and practice of the children 
taking it. 

Second, that local church needs to 
understand better the relationship of 
the teaching of children and youth 
to its whole job, and to support in 
its own practices the Christian teach- 
ings to which it expects voice to be 
given in its classes. 


Whose is the responsibility for 
bringing about this unity? Is it the 
responsibility of the church as a 
whole, or of the leaders of its Chris- 
tian education effort? It is the re- 
sponsibility of both! The initiative 
can come from either direction. 
Church school leaders, let us become 
better acquainted with the traditions, 
history, beliefs and work of our 
church, and what our church is do- 
ing beyond our little niche in it! 
Church leaders, let us match this by 
coming to know better our church 
school and its central importance in 
the whole life of our church! Let us 
know its needs, its possibilities and its 
hopes, and sustain it by embodying 
in the life of the whole church the 
teachings we expect the church school 
to communicate! 

Vinci, E. Foster 


Hollywood Would Say 
“Colossal!” 


FIFTY years ago there were a 
few vacation schools scattered across 
the United States and Canada, largely 
unknown to each other. In the years 
since then they have grown into an 
educational movement with an an- 
nual enrollment estimated to be at 
least five millions in the United States 
and Canada plus uncounted thou- 
sands in other countries. 

The 50th anniversary of the vaca- 
tion church school movement in 1951 
is not just another organizational 
birthday. It is a significant achieve- 
ment of the church worthy of cele- 
bration. Plans are being made for 


giving this development a fitting rec- 
ognition from-which the whole church 
may gain inspiration for the years 
ahead. 


The Journal will open this 50th 
celebration by devoting the January 
issue to the vacation church schools. 
This 50th anniversary observance is 
of such importance and the Journal’s 
part in it of such significance that 
we think we should give you in ad- 
vance some information about this 
special issue. 

The-articles will be of interest to 
all-workers in Christian education as 
well as to those in the vacation 
church schools. Sunday church school 
workers, youth leaders and weekday 
church school teachers, will benefit 
from them. Some of the best insights 
we have in Christian education have 
come from vacation church school 
experience. 


The articles and advertising will 
have more-than-general importance 
for all who are interested in vacation 
church schools, from both a teaching 
and a promotional viewpoint. They 
will give helpful suggestions about 
training leaders of vacation church 
schools. They will describe proven 
methods of promoting attendance 
through local publicity. They will 
give information about courses of 
study, audio-visual materials and 
equipment, and recommended service 
projects. They will tell you about the 
celebration of the 50th anniversary 
planned for the summer of 1951. 


If your church does not have a 
vacation church school, read the 
January issue and you will want to 
start one this year. Show it to the 
leaders of your church who can help 
start a school. Read it and plan to 
join in the great country-wide cele- 
bration of the 50th anniversary next 
summer. Order extra copies for your 
friends. 


The Journal wishes to take this 
opportunity to salute all those who 
have contributed in any way to the 
outstanding achievement of the vaca- 
tion church schools. Millions of boys 
and girls have had their lives nour- 
ished by the Christian influence they 
have received in these schools. Thou- 
sands have received their only Chris- 
tian education through them, for the 
vacation schools have excelled in 
reaching into the community as an 
inclusive fellowship. 


May this 50th anniversary year 
bring the development of many new 
schools, giving more thousands of 
boys and girls Christian growth in 
vacation time. That is the best way 
we can celebrate the achievements of 
the first fifty years. 
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’ “Another teacher 
in every department ” 


That’s what Filmosound has meant 
to the First Methodist Church, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


> 2 eee o 


ele Scene in church with Rev. 
“FILMOSOUND has augmented and enriched our teaching in every Mr. Lee and group of Sun- 


department of our church,” says Rev. Charles W. Lee, pastor of a eine auetbig 
the First Methodist Church, South Norwalk. 


_ “We have used our Filmosound constantly for three years, and 
have found it dependable and very easy to operate.” 


iy 


Filmosound can add to your 16mm Single-Case Filmo- 


1 sound for either sound or 
church program, too! silent film. Weighs only 


' In Rev. Mr. Lee’s church, Filmosound is used 354% pounds. Full, natural 
in all these ways: sound at all volume levels. 


jek sree cree gs ¢ 
_@ to dramatize Bible teaching for ~ Tecision-built to give 


most hours of projecti 
Sunday school classes hate projection 


- @ to help build programs for meetings 
of men’s and women’s groups 
® to entertain at social gatherings 


© to assist in missionary enterprises 
’ ] Guaranteed for life. During 


® to bring spiritual messages to life of product, any defects in 
= prayer meetings workmanship or materials will 
~4 er , PIGS be remedied free (except 

® to help in church promotional activities transportation) . 


Fortec. Dell & Howell 


. Chicago 45 


The RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR 


To Own, To Give 


Georgia Harkness THROUGH CHRIST OUR LORD 


Daily devotions based on Jesus’ most memorable words—scripture, 
exposition, questions for self-examination, and prayers that lead to a 
deeper, richer Christian life. 


Roland H. Bainton HERE I STAND 
A LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER 
“Will enrich any man’s conception of Luther. . . . Accurate scholar- 
ship in a rare English prose.’—George W. Richards, President 
Emeritus, Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the U. S. 
The 1950 Abingdon-Cokesbury Award Winner. 
424 Pages. $4.75 


Lynn Harold Hough THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


“The Christian humanism of which Dr. Hough is both an eloquent 
exponent and a shining example here finds expression. . . . The 
theme is the nature of man, the possibilities of the human enterprise, 
and the divine resources by which man can achieve his destiny.” 
—Christian Century. $1.75 


Robert B. Eleazer REASON, RELIGION and RACE 


“A book that, if widely read, will do much to better race relations 
throughout the nation.’—Christian Advocate. _ 75 cents 


Frederick C. Grant AN INTRODUCTION TO 


NEW TESTAMENT THOUGHT ~ 


“No other introduction to the New Testament succeeds so thor- 
oughly in giving the reader his bearings in the world of the New 
Testament. A superb guide, .. . a priceless book.”—Living meree 

BWA) 


Gerald Kennedy THE LION AND THE LAMB 
PARADOXES OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


“Read these chapters one a day, to enrich your own personal roheious 
living and to increase your faith in the goodness of God.”— 
‘International Journal of Religious Education. 


$2.50 
Philip Henry Lotz, Editor 
ORIENTATION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


“This will fill a very important need—a book which gives compre: : 


hensive chapters on single subjects such as are included in this 
symposium.”’—Dr. Paul H. Vieth. 624 Pages. $6.50 


Hoover Rupert, Editor YOUR LIFE COUNTS 


The challenge of the Christian Way for young people in today’s 
world. “Workers with youth will find the book richly suggestive.”— 
The Christian Evangelist. $1.75 


Ruth Schroeder 
YOUTH PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


Thirty-five varied, usable, complete worship programs for special 
seasons, special church themes, outdoor programs, and candlelight 
programs. “Exceptionally fine.’—Church Management. 


Ralph W. Sockman THE HIGHER HAPPINESS 


“We have learned the Beatitudes, recited the Beatitudes, preached 
the Beatitudes, and thought there was nothing more to be said about 
them; but this book shows us what it is to live the Beatitudes.”— 
Advance. $2 


John S. Bonnell WHAT ARE YOU LIVING FOR? 


The key to a positive answer to life’s basic question. “Deals with 
practical, personal, and social problems. Directed to the ee 
ing of life situations.’—Church Management. 


Pocket Size. $1.25 _ 


$2.50 
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i The Gospel of Mark is outlined con 


Books for 1951 
International — 
Lesson Series 


John L. Hill's a pe z 
OUTLINE STUDIES i 
IN MARK 


veniently in thirteen divisions, each | 
highlighted with a vivid action sto: 


for the common Cia 
Lutheran. 


Leslie D. Weatherhead's | 
HIS LIFE AND OURS 


“A rapid and lifelike survey 
chief phases of the story of 
and their value in relation to . 
of Christians today... . 
naire at the end of the book ee 
suggestions and hints for discu 
—Christian Century. 


E. Stanley fones' 
THE CHRIST OF THE 
AMERICAN ROAD 


“He looks at our personal lives 
our political situation, at our econ : 
programs, at the churches themse eS 
He views them all from a single vie 
point—the teathings of Christ. T. 
challenge is to walk forward boldl 
with Christ, down the American roa 
. Most provocative.’ 
Presbyterian. 


eat | 


Leslie D. Weatherhead's 
A PLAIN MAN LOOKS 
AT THE CROSS 


Coes the words of Jesus hi 
about his death and gives them ca 
ful analysis, discusses the various 
ories of atonement, and endeavors 
get at the maening of this — 
doctrine. good book for 
Easter class ee see World Call. 


At Your Bookstore 


